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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 

A Secularist Age 
HE prolonged Spanish crisis has served to emphasize 
the almost complete secularization of the public mind 
to-day, especially in non-Catholic countries. Warfare 
against religion and morality arouses little resentment any- 
where : God’s interests find few defenders. The provisional 
Republican Government of Spain, which seized power in 
1931 by fraud and maintained it by force, was aggressively 
anti-clerical and undemocratic from the start, yet, despite its 
flouting of civil liberties, it had the general sympathy of 
‘democratic’? France and Great Britain. And to-day no ex- 
cess of anti-religious barbarity committed or condoned by the 
Communist Government seems able to open the eyes of our 
Liberal and Labour Press and of its readers to the fact that 
the present conflict in Spain is radically one between the 
atheistic and the religious view of life, and not more than 
superficially between two political systems, however much 
political issues may be involved. For Communism, with its 
wholly material view of life and practical denial of man’s 
duty to God, is essentially anti-religious, and cannot tolerate 
any belief in the supernatural. Its full development is to be 
seen in Russia, but everywhere it is of a piece. Hence no 
true Christian can consider it as merely one of the possible 
forms of human government. Its fruits are manifest for all 
to see in Spain, for whatever label the Republican Govern- 
ment chooses to adopt, its Communist inspiration cannot be 
denied except by the deliberately blind. Yet, because it is at- 
tacking the Catholic Church, the anti-clerical Liberal gives 
it his sympathy, and because it calls itself ‘‘working-class,’’ 
Labour, which rejects Communism with contumely at home, 
supports its worst excesses abroad. Worst of all, some Catho- 
lics, zealous for the welfare of the worker but imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the facts, are found condemning in the Press 
the revolt of a Catholic people against a Government which 
even on secular grounds had forfeited all claims to allegiance. 
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The Verdict of the Holy See 


HE editorial pronouncements of our Catholic weeklies 

—we cannot give the same guarantee to all their con- 
tributors and correspondents—have rightly diagnosed the true 
nature of the struggle: an effort to secure just government 
and prevent class-warfare, to which task the crimes of the 
Communists against religion have added the defence of the 
rights of the Faith in Spain. The revolt was purely political 
in its origin: it is only the fiendish Communist outrages 
against churches, clergy and religious, which have subse- 
quently given it something of the character of a crusade. Our 
papers have brought together, week by week, a mass of au- 
thentic evidence which puts the determination of the Com- 
munists to destroy the Spanish Church, just as the Soviets 
destroyed the Russian, beyond dispute. And now the Pope, 
out of the abundance of his special knowledge, has confirmed 
their testimony and stripped from the Spanish Government 
the pretensions of legality and humanitarianism and love for 
liberty with which its apologists have tried to cloak its Satanic 
character. Speaking to an assembly of Spanish refugees on 
Monday, September 14th, at Castel Gandolfo, the Holy Father 
said that their piteous sufferings were caused by the inroad 
into Spain of those maleficent forces which were being, all 
the world over, directed against the Catholic Church, the one 
support of civilization, ‘inspired by a truly Satanic hatred 
against God and against humanity.’’ And he repeated, for 
the benefit of the ill-instructed Catholic, the warnings which 
he had uttered in his ‘‘birthday’’ speech last Whit-Sunday, 
against the insidious Communist propaganda incessantly on 
foot to deceive the unwary and divide the Catholic faithful. 
How needful is his condemnation of those Catholics who, 
‘‘under pretext of a greater good,’’ contrive ‘‘various com- 
promises between truth and error, between holiness and sin”’ 
has been shown in the Catholic association with Communists 
in France,’ and even in Ireland. The ‘“‘greater good’’ thus 
aimed at may be the winning of the favour of the intellectuals 
or the upholding of the rights of the poor, but such surrenders 
of principle are always morally wrong and materially fruit- 
less. ‘‘What fellowship hath Christ with Belial’’ or Chris- 
tian democracy with atheisticCommunism ? Rome has spoken, 
and only rebels refuse to hear. 


1 See Tue Month, July, 1936, on ‘‘the shocking portent of Terre Nouvelle.” 
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“Through our grievous fault” 


T was very noteworthy that at the eloquent close of his 
| hon address, the Holy Father called upon his Spanish 
audience to join him in praying for their persecutors, the mis- 
guided Communists, of many of whom it might assuredly have 
been said that they knew not what they did. The counsel 
touches the whole flock of Christ. His enemies are strayed 
sheep who, for one cause or another, have found their way 
out of, or have never been brought into, the Fold of their 
Mother the Church. The same whole-hearted spirit of sym- 
pathy for those uncared-for wanderers breathes in the let- 
ter whereby the Archbishop of Westminster, at the end of 
last month, summoned the faithful of his diocese to join in 
a Triduum of Reparation, Penance and Intercession for the 
Spanish Church and State, and for the world’s peace. His 
Grace bade both clergy and people ‘‘examine their con- 
sciences’’ and see whether their apathy regarding the various 
forms of social injustice which the Popes have so clearly and 
so persistently denounced has not contributed to the porten- 
tous growth of Communism in our day. If Catholics as a 
whole had heeded Pope Leo’s warning declaration half a cen- 
tury ago—‘‘The cause of the poor and of the toilers is the 
pressing question of the hour’’—and exerted all their energies 
to find a remedy, the spectacle of millions averted in mind and 
heart from that divine Institution which has among its 
treasures the means of healing the nations, would not be 
shocking us to-day. Past indifference should be an additional 
stimulus to those active good works to which the Archbishop 
invites us. 


The Spanish Insurgents not Fascists 


N view of the facts it would seem that the best name to 

give those whom the English Press, for the most part, calls 
“‘rebels,’’ or ‘‘insurgents,’’ is ‘‘Anti-Reds,’’ because whatever 
their ultimate political aims may be, they are primarily united 
in a purpose to free Spain from the possibility of an atheistical 
Communist dictatorship, inspired by the Third International. 
The nickname ‘‘Fascist’’ which the ‘‘Liberal’’ papers also 
attach to the ‘‘Anti-Reds,’’ is obviously chosen to excite 
against them all the odium which that term conveys to ‘‘demo- 
cratic’’ ears. Fascism, indeed, is taken by many as the oppo- 
site extreme to Communism, and one equally obnoxious; 
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the name, in fact, is rapidly becoming a mere term of abuse 
and contempt, serving the thoughtless in place of argument. 
It is often applied to the political system called Corpora- 
tivism, which is quite different from the polities either of Ger- 
many or of Italy, being based upon lines suggested, though, 
of course, not prescribed, in ‘‘Quadragesimo Anno.’’ There 
are doubtless Fascists in the Italian sense amongst the “‘ Anti- 
Reds,”’ but they are relatively few’ : the bulk of the supporters 
of the Burgos Government are men and women who desire 
to preserve Christian civilization and even to make it much 
more real and operative than it has hitherto been in Spain. 
There seems no desire on the part of the military leaders at 
present prominent to set up a Dictatorship, although it is 
probable that Parliamentary democracy will disappear from 
a land which has never shown much skill in working it. 
Austria and Portugal have shown that Corporativism is quite 
compatible with civil and religious liberty, that in fact the 
citizen-members of the various groups that combine to form 
a Corporative Government have more control over their own 
interests than voters have under our unscientific haphazard 
party-system. The intense ‘‘particularisms’’ of Spain would 
probably fit better into a decentralized or federal regime. 


About Fascism in England 

E have been courteously taken to task by more than 

one correspondent, for ascribing to British Fascism, 
on the strength of some police-court proceedings, a policy of 
rabid anti-Semitism. It appears that the paper called The 
Fascist, from which we quoted an endorsement of the ritual- 
murder fable, is published by the ‘‘Imperial Fascist League,”’ 
a relatively small body, which has nothing to do with the 
‘British Union of Fascists,’’ the following of Sir Oswald 
Mosley, an organization, we gather, not opposed to the Jews. 
Our excusable mistake only goes to show the confusion which 
easily results from choosing an exotic name for what purports 
to be a home-grown product. Signor Mussolini, the creator 
of Fascism, has a right to determine the true meaning of the 
name, and to be protected from ‘‘spurious imitations.’’ British 
folk who call themselves Fascists cannot be surprised if the 


1 Ramon Oliveira, editor of a Spanish Socialist paper and author of a 
thoroughly unhistorical pamphlet on the crisis, wrote to this effect to the 
Daily Herald, July 27th, but the name is too convenient to be dropped by the 
Reds. 
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totalitarian ideals of Italian Fascism are supposed to be theirs 
also. Similarly, a ‘‘British Union of Bolsheviks,’’ if there 
were such a thing, could not complain if they were reckoned 
revolutionary atheists. Of course, as a purely political sys- 
tem, the B.U.F. must stand or fall by its practicability, but 
as yet its theories have not been tested in this country. It 
may be meant to develop into some form of Corporativism, 
compatible with a reasonable amount of civil liberty and a 
full recognition of the rights of conscience. It may, on the 
other hand, lapse into that total absorption of the citizen in 
the State which is the menace hanging over several foreign 
countries—if not their actual fate. We feel that the abolition 
of ‘‘democratic’’ abuses—the squabbles of party, bureau- 
cratic waste and inefficiency, the licence of the Press, the ir- 
responsibility of wealth, the exploitation of labour, and so 
forth—would be too dearly purchased if the price exacted were 
the placing of Government beyond reach of free criticism and 
control, the turning of citizens into subjects. The rule of 
the ‘‘benevolent despot’’ is an unattainable ideal, because 
there is no such man: human authority without effective 
check becomes tyranny, and successful tyranny breeds slaves. 


The Pope on the Totalitarian State 


T may be useful for those who are impatient with our 

British habit of muddling through in political affairs, and 
think some sort of Absolute Government preferable, to recall 
with what outspokenness the Holy Father denounced the mon- 
strous usurpation, more than two years after the Lateran 
Treaty, of ‘‘the sacred and inviolable rights of souls and of 
the Church’’ involved in the forcible dissolution, by the 
Fascist Government, of all Catholic religious organizations 
for youth on plea of ‘‘the defence of the State.’’ Those who 
are under the delusion that the Catholic Church is somehow 
in alliance with Fascism had better read and ponder this 
long and vehement protest by the Pope, issued on June 29, 
1931, against the outrages, preceded by calumny and accom- 
panied by violence, committed by a so-called Catholic State 
run on Fascist lines. It has been published by the C.T.S. 
with the title ‘‘Non Abbiamo Bisogno,’’ and is described as 
“Concerning Catholic Action,’’ but its burden is the 
thoroughly unCatholic conduct of a Government bound by 
the most formal contract to respect the rights of the Church 
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yet pushing its totalitarian schemes into the very sanctuary, 
The servile Press and wireless at the service of that Govern- 
ment issued an apologia for this action, a tissue of assertions 
which the Holy Father bluntly stigmatized as framed ‘‘in 
contempt of truth and justice.’’ He went on roundly to con- 
demn as unlawful the taking of the Fascist oath of obedience 
to civil authority imposed by the State even on children, un- 
less it is qualified by profession of allegiance to the Catholic 
Faith, and he exposed the whole endeavour of the Government 
‘to monopolize completely the young . . . for the exclusive 
advantage of a party,”’ as ‘‘based on an ideology which clearly 
resolves itself into a real pagan worship of the State.’’ In 
the end, though he refrains from condemning Fascismo as a 
whole, yet in its own interests he points out clearly ‘‘what is 
contrary to Catholic doctrine and practice in the programme 
and activities of the party.’’ ‘‘Non Abbiamo Bisogno”’ stands 
ever for Catholic guidance as a thorough unveiling of the 
unsound pretences of Totalitarianism. 


“All sound Thinkers . . .” 

HAT is the proper name for the figure of speech 

whereby one asserts, though obviously devoid of any 
particle of evidence, that every sensible person agrees with 
some view which one may happen to hold? The practice is 
so frequent amongst newspaper correspondents that it should 
surely find a title and a place in our treatises of rhetoric. Here 
is Mr. Harold Laski, for instance, writing on August 14th to 
the Manchester Guardian, and complacently stating—‘‘Every 
fair-minded observer of the Spanish scene has admitted that 
this rebellion is a Fascist conspiracy intended to overthrow 
a democratic and constitutional Government.’’ ‘‘Has ad- 
mitted,’’ mark you: not, “‘must surely admit,’’ which would 
only mean that he thinks the available evidence sufficient to 
establish that conclusion. Why should he aim at suggesting 
that he has canvassed all ‘‘fair-minded observers’’ and finds 
that they agree with him? And what a lot must have escaped 
his notice before he formed his judgment! And if this were 
his customary procedure, how very unreliable would his many 
political writings and lectures be! But all men have their 
prejudices, though not all display them so naively as here. 
The Tablet (August 15th, September 12th) has dealt soundly 
with two other a-priorists in Catholic matters—Mr. Josiah 
Wedgwood, who implied, in a letter to The Times, that 
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Spanish Reds burn churches because they cannot forget the 
Autos-da-Fé, and Mr. H. N. Brailsford who, in Reynolds’s 
Newspaper, wrote magisterially—‘‘I dismiss as inventions the 
tales of atrocities on nuns and priests’’—the latter incredibly 
complacent dictum giving occasion to a piece of satiric verse 
by the Editor, which made us feel the loss of the lamented 
author of ‘‘Antichrist’’ somewhat less irreparable. 


Secularist Prejudice at Work 

N an article on ‘Spain and her Schools’’ (Times Literary 

Supplement, August 15th) we were provided with an ex- 
cellent example of the art of talking round a subject with- 
out conveying the information which the interested reader 
most wants to know. The unnamed writer made much of the 
evident and laudable desire of the Republic to remove from 
the inhabitants of Spain the stigma of comparative illiteracy, 
which affects about half the population. But there is no hint 
given that the Republicans began by attempting to destroy 
the educational system already in existence, on the wholly 
a priort assumption that, being largely in religious hands, it 
must be bad. The writer manages to write over two columns 
without any mention of the fact that the education which the 
State proposed to give to the youth of Spain was entirely 
“‘secular,’’ such as would not be tolerated for a moment in our 
own country as a general system. He describes one or two 
elementary schools, dwelling principally on their excellent 
material equipment, but admitting that they were exceptional 
in that and other respects. But he has no word about the Re- 
public’s suicidal policy of closing thousands of establishments 
which were doing good work, and the flagrant dishonesty of 
confiscating without compensation the property of the con- 
fessional schools: not a word about the fact that education 
divorced from religion is not worthy of the name, since it 
lacks the means and motives for developing character. Both 
suppressio veri and suggestio falsi permeate this article, which 
nevertheless was thought worthy of being published in a 
leading educational journal. In the end, we are told practic- 
ally nothing of the Spanish Government’s achievements ; no 
Statistics are given of the work done but much is said about 
needs and projects, and the wholly misleading impression is 
conveyed that matters educational—apart altogether from the 
Government’s failure to govern—were very hopeful. A country 
which can give its unhappy children nothing but secular 
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education—the declared aim of the Spanish Left—is heading 
for destruction. 


Force behind Law 

HE old objection to the Kellogg Pact, whereby all 

nations agreed to give up war as an instrument of inter- 
national policy, was that it “‘had no teeth,”’ i.e., no penalty 
attached to its violation : consequently, its solemn ratification 
on the part of the Great Powers has not modified their prac- 
tice in the least. They are all using war—the threat of war, 
involved in preparation for war—in their mutual dealings. 
Now it appears that the teeth of the League, such as they 
are, are in danger of being drawn. Obviously, however just 
a law may be or however solemn an agreement, they will not 
restrain a resolute transgressor, unless they involve clear 
and practically inevitable penalties. Yet the pacifist mind 
imagines that they can, so remote is the fanatic’s reasoning 
from reality, on the assumption that human passions can be 
subdued by mere persuasion and example. The authors of 
the League were wiser, for they attached, in Article XVI, very 
definite penalties to breaches of its Covenant. And some fifty 
nations solemnly decided that in the Italo-Abyssinian matter 
a case had arisen for their application. Yet, just because 
there was a risk—very remote in the circumstances—that the 
aggressor would reply by force to any effective measures taken 
to make him desist, no real attempt was made, and the world 
was confronted with the grave scandal of citizens of Great 
Britain, Russia and France lending essential aid to a State 
which their Governments had charged with the gravest of 
international crimes—an unjust war. What wonder that the 
hapless Emperor plainly hinted at the existence of a secret 
agreement between France and Iialy which prevented the 
administration of justice, and in the event made the judges 
share in the guilt of the criminal. If the League Powers were 
not prepared to face the possible consequences of a complete 
financial, economic and political boycott of a transgressor 
against the Covenant, they should not have insisted, as indeed 
they still do, that their whole foreign policy is based upon it. 


A Crisis in the League 

HE League of Nations is reaping to-day the uncomfort- 
"T sbte consequences of thus having condoned, or rather 
fostered, injustice by assisting one of its members to attack 
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and conquer another member. After having solemnly declared 
that that aggression was not justified, it could not prevent 
its members from ensuring that the aggressor should win 
success. Now the conquered party, refusing to acknow- 
ledge conquest, attends the Assembly, and his presence natur- 
ally keeps the aggressor away. If the League were sufficiently 
organized to constitute, like a sovereign State, a ‘‘moral per- 
son’’ with a will and mind of its own, it would merit only 
contempt, but as the responsibility for its default rests on the 
three Great Powers which direct its international action it is 
they that are to blame, and they deserve no sympathy. They 
have always put their immediate interests first and not those 
of the solidarity which they represent. They will probably 
invent some face-saving formula to cover over their default, 
but the hapless League, through their misconduct of its affairs, 
has suffered a grievous loss of influence and prestige. Still, 
we consider it unwise to deride it, as some Catholics are prone 
to do, for it represents, however inadequately, a thoroughly 
Christian ideal. 


The League a Natural Development 


HERE was a certain union of aims and desires when 
"Te League of Nations was born—a purpose certainly 
on the part of the victors and neutrals to secure the main fruit 
of the War, viz., the final overthrow of a powerful belligerent, 
and the establishment of conditions which would prevent his 
again being a menace to peace and security of possessions. 
Even so, the League was a creature of compromise, and, in 
spite of its preamble, picturing a just and warless world, it 
had no permanent common ideal to give it vigour, and was 
weakened from the beginning by the pursuit of divergent in- 
terests, political and economic. This became manifest when 
France started forming particular relationships inside the 
League, and the evil has culminated in her alliance, dictated 
by fear of Germany, with Soviet Russia. If one of the chief 
supporters of the League has thus shown all along that she 
has no real trust in its provisions and safeguards, what won- 
der that this lack of confidence has infected the rest. The 
Abyssinian trouble, the crisis in Spain, the recent demands 
of Germany, the Jewish-Arabian question, the prevalence of 
dictatorships, the need and the growing difficulty of reform 
—all are causing at Geneva an atmosphere, as it were, of 
defeatism, which makes the believers in human solidarity 
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turn for support to the undoubted fact that, antecedent to, 
and independent of, the actual League, there is a natural 
society of nations which have duties of charity as well as of 
justice towards each other, that peace is a common good which 
must be sought in common, and that to aim at security for 
oneself, quite regardless of others, is a sinful form of national 
selfishness. How powerfully Catholics can on occasion con- 
tribute to the cause of world-peace has been lately shown in 
the great pilgrimage of ex-service men from all nations which 
gathered at Lourdes on September 12th—15th, under the 
leadership of the ex-combatant priests of France. Com- 
munism, the chief cause and effect of the world’s disorder, 
has no such weapon as prayer to further its ends. But Catho- 
lics should use it continuously, not merely from time to time, 
individually as well as in common. 
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A Step Backwards 


T was doubtless inevitable, though none the lessregrettable, 
| Turkey, seeing how easily Germany had rejected the 
various restrictions placed by Versailles on her re-arming, 
should bethink herself of getting rid of the demilitarized zones 
flanking the Bosporus and the Dardanelles, imposed on her 
by the Lausanne Treaty : regrettable because although no one 
can blame Turkey in the circumstances, yet the claim marks 
a distinct departure from the ideals of peace formed after the 
war and a return to the belligerent mentality in which it was 
engendered. The very ease and friendliness of the Powers 
which signed the new Convention at Montreux on July 2oth 
betokens the same thing. A demilitarized zone between 
potential adversaries is more effective and much less costly 
than a line of fortresses which cannot keep off aeroplanes : 
accordingly, we have always thought that France could have 
saved milliards of money and made peace more secure if, 
instead of erecting her ‘‘impregnable’’ Maginot bulwarks on 
her eastern frontier, she had herself voluntarily consecrated a 
forty-kilometre strip, on her side of the German demilitarized 
zone, to the cause of permanent peace. A book recently pub- 
lished by Major-General Marshall-Cornwall and called ‘‘Geo- 
graphic Disarmament”’ discusses the conception and possible 
practice of demilitarized frontiers everywhere as a powerful 
and feasible means of disarmament. The unprotected boun- 
dary between Canada and the States, and the total exclusion 
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of war vessels from the Great Lakes, exhibit the classical 
example of the possibility of frontier disarmament ; not easily 
to be realized in war-ridden Europe, where there has always 
been a clash, if not of rights, at any rate, of desires. But a 
neutral zone, delimiting and dividing all neighbouring 
countries, is a common-sense arrangement which may ulti- 
mately signalize the cessation of war-fever. Even Herr Hitler, 
as recently as May, 1935, recognized that the German accep- 
tance of the one-sided demilitarizing of the Rhine frontier 
was ‘‘a contribution towards the appeasement of Europe.’’ 
There would obviously be no fighting if the belligerents could 
not even reach each other. 


Empty Lands and Hungry Nations 


T is not without relation to world-peace that there has 
[ icty been expressed in Australta—‘‘The Empty Con- 
tinent’’—some sense of the necessity of peopling its vast, void 
reaches with other citizens of the Commonwealth, or, in de- 
fault of these, of the Asiatic lands to the north. The Com- 
monwealth Attorney-General has stressed the need of re- 
viving white immigration, hitherto checked by a fear of 
lowering standards of life. But the advent within any calcu- 
lable period of self-supporting settlers in sufficient numbers 
to keep the country ‘‘white’’ must be reckoned impossible. 
Even were Australia’s present white population, about 64 
millions, multiplied by ten, there would still be only about 
twenty inhabitants to the square mile, and if it is urged that a 
good deal of the area is uninhabitable desert, on the other 
hand over half the population lives in the towns. It would be a 
new gesture in the world’s diplomatic history, but one full of 
promise, if the Commonwealth would open its empty fertile 
spaces to colonization by communities belonging to various 
European nations, with all proper safeguards for the main- 
tenance of national sovereignty, and on satisfactory financial 
considerations. There is after all a certain precedent. Ger- 
mans have formed various large and homogeneous settlements 
in Brazil, to their own and that country’s great advantage. 
The entertainment of ‘“‘paying-guests’’ of the sort would tend 
to mitigate that excessive nationalism which causes so much 
of the world’s unrest and help to redress the balance between 
the ‘‘sated’’ and the dissatisfied Powers, at present so greatly 
“out of true.’’ 
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Germany and Colonies 


S was generally expected, Herr Hitler, at Nuremberg 

on September 8th, formally demanded the return of the 
former German colonies: once the Versailles Treaty was re- 
pudiated, this demand was sure to come sooner or later, and 
in some way or other it must be met. It is useless to point 
out that the Reich will not materially benefit by reassuming 
the burden of administering colonial possessions : Germany 
is not primarily looking for material benefit, but for a recog- 
nition of equality of national status, and for a final repudia- 
tion of Versailles. Her colonies were taken away from her 
for a crime which she has never admitted, and now that she 
can, she will have them restored. It would seem that the best 
plan for the Mandatory Powers concerned would be to insist 
on their being returned in the form of Mandates, and for this 
reason to recast the whole arrangement of Mandates and 
colonies. Just a year ago the Archbishop of Westminster 
concluded a striking article in these pages with these words— 
“In a system of Collective Trusteeship for the welfare and 
progress of the backward races of mankind, distributed in ac- 
cordance with the status of the several Powers, lies our only 
hope of collective security and of continued opportunity for 
the extension of the Kingdom of Christ.’? And we read in 
The Manchester Guardian Weekly for September 18th the 
same suggestion from the secular standpoint, viz.— 


To surrender to the general good what one Power de- 
mands as a peculiar right is the most effective of all con- 
cessions. At present Germany demands colonies for 
exactly the same reason as we keep them—for profit and 
prestige. But if we surrendered our prestige and re- 
duced our profit by extending the Mandate system to all 
our colonies, by immediately announcing a return to the 
policy of the Open Door, by offering our Mandated terri- 
tories for international administration . . . we should dis- 
arm Germany beforehand. 


It was the refusal of Mandates to Italy that ultimately brought 
about the tragedy of Abyssinia. Will the ‘‘sated’’ Powers 
ever learn that world-peace—their greatest good—cannot be 
secured without some concession to the reasonable desires of 
the unsatisfied ? 
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HE ‘“‘Pax Romana’’ Congress which attracted to 
Austria last August 650 delegates from thirty-seven 


lands, the summer school of the Catholic University 
of Salzburg which over 400 Catholics from many countries 
attended for several weeks, and the various other inter- 
national Congresses in the same little land to which came 
lawyers, Esperantists, doctors, dentists, and theatre-lovers, 
all point to the role Austria is playing to-day not only in the 
Catholic world, but among non-Catholics as well, all of whom 
return to their respective countries impressed with the warm 
friendliness, delicate politeness and ceaseless energy of the 
inhabitants, and carrying with them a better appreciation of 
Austria’s cultural and spiritual importance. 

It was precisely this importance of modern Austria that 
the Federal Chancellor, Dr. Kurt von Schuschnigg, stressed 
when welcoming the ‘‘Pax Romana’”’ Congress. He em- 
phasized the change from the old ‘‘Power-Politics’’ system to 
the ancient Grecian ideal of intellectual and artistic leadership 
to which modern Austria may fairly aspire, and his speech 
made one very anxious to know a little more about a country 
which is the heir to a great Catholic tradition and numbers 
as Catholic some eighty per cent of its population." The first 
remarkable fact is that the new Austria claims to be built on 
the foundation of the social teaching of the Popes and thus 
provides, as does that other small Catholic country Portugal, 
for the study and enlightenment of the Capitalist world an 
experiment of the greatest interest. ‘‘We have dared to bring 
‘Quadragesimo Anno’ out of the study clubs,”’ said the Bur- 
germeister of Vienna, ‘‘and to endeavour to realize it in prac- 
tice.’’ At the same time he stressed the heavy responsibility 
that Austria had assumed and how Providence had always 
at the right moment given her leaders who knew the right 
way to go—which is indeed true. The names of Dr. Seipel, 
Dr. Dollfuss and Dr. Schuschnigg—statesmen who aimed at 
applying sound moral principles to government—are names 


1 Such numbers do not, alas! necessarily represent a strong and prevalent 
Catholic spirit. Tue Montu for October, 1934, in an article ‘‘Relief Work in 
Austria,’’ gave some account of the causes of the bitter anti-clericalism, then so 
widespread amongst the Austrian workers. 
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which history may well turn back to for inspiration, not to 
be found in others of greater present renown. 

Before trying to appreciate the problems that face the 
country to-day it is necessary briefly to recall the circumstances 
out of which they have sprung. Up to the fall of the Haps- 
burgs at the end of the War, Austria was an integral part of 
an Empire which had survived every political convulsion for 
six hundred years. Yet she was a country with an indi- 
viduality, a culture and a local tradition of her own. The 
system which included her embraced, in the sixteenth century, 
the greater part of then known America, the whole of Spain 
and the ‘‘Holy Roman Empire’’ of the German nation. Much 
of that had been shorn away, but less than thirty years ago the 
administration of a community of peoples counting over 53 
million persons was centred in Vienna. No longer part of an 
Empire, but a small bunch of federated provinces like Switzer- 
land, Austria to-day has the same area as Ireland ; Vienna the 
capital, in the north-east corner of the country, contains not 
much less than one-third of its 7 million inhabitants, of whom 
nearly a third live in the city itself. To this arrangement of 
the Big Four at Versailles, not the least of their many blun- 
ders, may be traced the subsequent tragic history of several 
of the ‘‘Succession Powers.’’ ‘‘The sudden disappearance 
of Austria-Hungary from the ranks of the Great Powers,” 
writes R. W. Seton-Watson, in his introduction to the Eng- 
lish edition of Tschuppnik’s biography of the Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph, ‘‘and its partition among seven States is probably 
the biggest purely political event in Europe since the fall of 
the Western Empire fourteen centuries earlier, and one of the 
most important social events since the French Revolution.” 

In these circumstances it is possible to understand the at- 
tempts of many in Austria to recover full national conscious- 
ness and a tolerable economic status by some sort of union 
with Germany. Indeed, long before Hitler’s advent to power 
the German people—and the Austrians are German in blood 
and tradition—believed and hoped in an ultimate political 
union of the race. No one can deny that such a union would 
be in itself a natural and legitimate aspiration. And even 
to-day when the portent of Nazi-ism has developed so 
threateningly, there are many young Austrians to whom union 
with the Third Reich spells release from a condition of 
national disgrace and the prospect of a glorious future. To 
others more clear-sighted it means such things as paganism 
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and racial arrogance, and such an abandonment of Christian 
ideals as is wholly abhorrent to the Catholic. Yet in some 
localities the number of people in political sympathy with the 
Nazis is exceedingly high. In one town it was rumoured to 
be as much as eighty per cent of the inhabitants. However, 
the Government’s attitude is quite clear—recognition of Ger- 
man brotherhood, maintenance of national independence. 
Says Dr. Schuschnigg: ‘It is an historical lie to assert that 
he who works for Austria is an enemy of the German people. 
. . . I know that powers are at work which threaten our 
[domestic] unity. I tell you that I shall, if necessary, apply 
all my power to suppress this destructive work.”’ 

More insidious than Nazi propaganda for the Anschluss— 
which after all might in other circumstances be for the good 
of the country—have been the inroads of subversive Com- 
munism : fruit of the evil sowing for which the Russian re- 
volution is mainly responsible, but an almost spontaneous 
growth in countries stricken, like Austria, with material de- 
struction and a violent break with the tradition of ages. 
During the ten years after the War, Vienna was governed 
by militant Social Democrats, who naturally took advantage 
of their power to improve the working-class conditions (in 
terrible need of improvement), particularly in matters of wages 
and housing. The working-class flats, because of their style, 
their architectural innovations and their large and well laid- 
out gardens, earned the admiration of the world, but when the 
Social Democrats were suppressed by the Government in 
February, 1934, they were used by their occupants as fortresses 
and suffered accordingly. 

The paralysis of government and the economic upheaval 
which afflicted Austria in 1933 had left Dr. Dollfuss no choice 
but to try to save the country by adopting another political 
system. The narrow class-outlook of the Social Democrats 
was, doubtless, a reaction from the bureaucracy of the old 
Empire and, if it had only been inspired by Christian regard 
for the rights of religion, might have wrought lasting good. 
But unhappily during their decade of power, they imposed on 
the capital and wherever their influence reached, a system of 
secular education which robbed the young of their heritage 
in the Faith and undermined the true basis of authority. From 
the unemployed they took the only thing left to them : their 
belief in God; hence suicides among the destitute in Austria 
were gravely frequent. And their Communistic principles 
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caused a great deal of moral damage, for in their pursuit of 
modern ‘‘enlightenment”’ they legalized divorce and estab- 
lished in the capital many centres for the encouragement of 
contraception. So that, what with the extreme poverty and 
such immoral practices, the population of Vienna, unique in 
this amongst the world’s capitals, is said to be declining. 
Such are some of the handicaps under which renascent Aus- 
tria is labouring and they should always be remembered when 
we form our judgments. Yet she meets with scant sympathy 
in non-Catholic countries. A newspaper seller said to me 
bitterly the other day: ‘‘Show me another country in the 
world putting forward Christianity as the chief plank in its 
platform. .. Austria has not a friend in the world . . . the 
English don’t understand the forces at work in Europe. . . 
Behind Communism is Freemasonry and behind Freemasonry 
is Jewry.’’ Such an outburst was, of course, needlessly pessi- 
mistic—and yet Austria, like many other countries, has her 
Jewish problem. In view of the unChristian persecution of 
Jews in Germany, one hesitates to say anything about the 
once Chosen Race which might seem sympathetic towards its 
oppressors. But there is a Jewish problem, and facts can only 
be fairly stated. Dr. Eberle, the Editor of the Catholic 
weekly, Schdnere Zukunft, writes as follows, June 26th: 


As in pre-War Austria so now also the Jews are in 
possession ; in the realm of the daily Press and in that 
of the films, in the book market, in the theatre, in the 
banks, in industry and commerce. The Viennese Press 
is financed to a large extent by Jewish capital, and of the 
journalists sixty to seventy per cent are Jews. In Vienna 
seventy to eighty per cent of the doctors are Jews. Of 
the 2,459 solicitors in Vienna in 1933, at least 1,939 were 
Jews. The big commercial houses are seventy to eighty 
per cent Jewish. 


In the Mariahilfer Strasse, one of the main streets in 
Vienna, apart from two Catholic shops, all the other big 
stores, I was told, were owned by Jews. Since the number 
of Jews in all Austria is but 200,000, three per cent of the popu- 
lation, their predominance in commerce, the Press and the 
professions is certainly very marked, and, if the Jews showed 
themselves in any way anti-national or anti-religious, the 
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Government would be justified in bringing them under 
control.’ 

In the domain of higher education a healthier tone is now 
noticeable, but once in the University of Vienna there was a 
succession of liberal and atheistic professors which terminated 
with the tragic murder on the steps of the University last 
June of Professor Schlick by a madman—a former pupil of 
his. He had professed ‘‘philosophy’’ there since 1922, but 
had preached a militant godlessness to thousands of young 
pupils. ‘‘Broken men, liars and sceptics are the results of 
such a philosophy,’’ said the Reichspost at the time, adding 
that ‘‘it happened not long ago that a pupil of Schlick, as she 
heard the word ‘God’ in a lecture of another Professor, cried 
out in a fury: ‘It is a scandal that one should use, in the 
twentieth century, the word ‘‘God’’ in this University.’ ”’ 
(Quoted in Schénere Zukunft, August 9, 1936.) 

To the question what, then, has the new Austria to offer 
in place of the old Liberalism, the paganism of National 
Socialism and the class-warfare of Communism, Dr. Dollfuss 
answered in 1933: 


The time of Capitalistic system, i.e., the Capitalistic- 
Liberal economic system, is past, the time of Marxist 
materialistic dictatorship is ended. Party domination is 
over. We reject petty quarrels and intimidation. We 
want a social Christian German Austria on a strong 
permanent basis under a strong authoritative leadership. 


The present Federal Chancellor repeated the same idea to 
a newspaper correspondent the following year : 


Through the authoritarian articulate Christian State 
we shall attain to peace within. Only in a period of in- 
terior peace can the economic reconstruction of the State 
be carried through. I have said that we want the Govern- 
ment to be a Government for the whole people. We want 
the people to be convinced that poverty and unemploy- 
ment can be mitigated, not by force and violence, but 
only through concord and peaceful co-operation. 


‘‘Authoritarian,’’ a word which your pseudo-liberal detests, 


1 At the same time the Catholic spirit of Austria rejects the crude anti- 
Semitism of Germany. Dollfuss himself condemned that attitude, as soon as 
Nazi-ism adopted it. ‘‘We Austrians,’’ he said, ‘‘do not discriminate between 
the various sections of mankind. We do not believe men of other races or of 
other religions to be inferior to ourselves or to deserve to be so treated.’’ 
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in Austria has nothing to do, be it noted, with ‘‘totalitarian.” 
It is opposed not to democracy but to anarchy : it limits free- 
dom, according to Dr. Schuschnigg, ‘‘only in so far as the 
common good requires it.’’ He would agree with Matthew 
Arnold’s words: ‘‘Liberty is a good horse to ride—but to 
ride somewhere.’’ Post-War democracy in the new Republic 
killed itself because class and party were fought for a l’outrance 
without the control of regard for the general welfare. 

This New Austria is not afraid to call itself Christian. The 
Chancellor has said elsewhere: ‘‘He who loves Austria, he 
who understands Austria, he who is ready to confess himself 
an Austrian must know and accept the fact that the modern 
Austria can have no meaning apart from its Christian mis- 
sion. Such a man must realize the pre-eminent importance 
of Catholic thought and Catholic culture in and around the 
Fatherland, he must—and this is the compelling challenge we 
must on all sides and for all time raise—he must at least re- 
spect this national culture.’’ And again, as if in answer to 
the charge of intolerance which secularists are sure to urge, 
he said : ‘*This State that has an especial connexion with the 
great Encyclical of the Pope, this State whose Catholic re- 
nown cannot be denied, this State that at its foundation, true 
to a noble Faith, unhesitatingly called itself Christian, 
guarantees freedom of conscience as no other State does... 
any form of intolerance in the sphere of conscience would be 
alien to us on principle.”’ 

The new Austrian Constitution became law on April 30, 
1934. Its preamble runs—‘‘In the name of God Almighty 
from whom all law emanates, the Austrian people receives its 
Constitution for a Christian German and Federal State on 
a Corporative basis.” It is thus an attempt to strike the golden 
mean between political democracy and the ‘‘Fihrerprinzip” 
of Fascism and National Socialism. It is explicitly tentative, 
as its framers made clear when they wrote : 


How long will this new Constitution endure? . . . The 
new Constitution is the product of a natural reaction 
against the flagrant abuses of parliamentary powers. . . 
In a word, it is the creation of the ‘‘Zeitgeist.’’ . . .There 
are two possibilities with regard to the duration of this 
new Constitution. It may be that, as the corporative prin- 
ciple becomes more strongly established among us, the 
system will need an entire reconstruction. It is more 
likely, however, that in part at least it will adapt itself 
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to the development which we must hope will proceed from 
this time on in peace and security. 


And they end their preface to the new Constitution on an 
unwonted note: ‘‘We have drawn up this Constitution hoping 
for the help of God on our work, and, now it is achieved, we 
pray for His blessing on it. And whatever fate He may de- 
sign for it, we can but say: His will be done !”’ 

More than two years have passed since that Constitution 
was given to Austria. They have been years of stress and 
trial and foris pugnae, intus timores, as St. Paul said of his 
experiences : yet to-day Austria is more peaceful and is finan- 
cially sounder than she has been since the War. The period 
of convalescence will not be a short one. Employment has 
improved during the last year, yet the summer figure of un- 
employed in Austria is still some 200,000. The economic 
position will benefit still further from the new agreement with 
Germany and the improved relations with Hungary will help 
to lessen that poverty that stirs steely points of anxiety in 
many eyes. 

Among the young there is a new spirit abroad and a love 
of Faith and Fatherland. Over three years ago Dr. Schusch- 
nigg wrote : 


Three-quarters of our youth know not which pro- 
gramme to follow. They change with every new slogan. 
. . . If we could have educated the children some four 
or five years ago, there would have been fewer bomb- 
explosions. .. It is the greatest sin of Socialism in this 
land that under the name of liberty it opened the door 
to licence. The new gospel of liberty has denied happi- 
ness to many young people. .. God has given our land 
of Austria another, perhaps the last, opportunity, and 
no one shall turn us from our path." 


Again in June of that same year he appealed to the youth of 
Austria : 


Learn the history of your Austrian Fatherland, open 
your hearts so that you may grasp the cultural history of 
our land and from it learn that Austria has grown out of 
the synthesis of German and Christian culture . . . learn 
above all that which is a very part of our people : a family 


1 Introduction to Dr. Tzébl’s ‘‘Vaterlandische Erziehung.’ 
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sense and loyalty—learn to submit and know that only 
he can lead who has learnt to obey in bitter and difficult 


moments. 


Again, unusual words in the mouth of a European statesman. 
In the creation of ‘‘Vocational Groups’’ great progress has 
been made, and practically all employers and employees will 
be so united by the end of this year. Under the ‘‘Austrian 
Reconstruction Scheme’’ begun by Dr. Dollfuss, road-build- 
ing has gone ahead with giant strides and no land relative 
to its size has spent so much on roads. In August, 1935, was 
completed the Grossglockner-Hochalpenstrasse—perhaps the 
boldest undertaking in world road-building and the finest 
Alpine road. The State sees to it that the children in the 
large towns get away for holidays to the country, and every 
care is taken of the mother and the family. In August this 
year a part of the National Historical Museum in Vienna was 
devoted to ‘“‘Familienbiologie’’ showing the work done for 
mothers and children by the State. One room for children 
had as its motto: ‘‘Children, honour your parents.’’ In an- 
other room were pamphlets containing dignified, noble, and 
practical advice on the rights and duties of motherhood. 
The question most visitors to Austria put to themselves is, 
what does the future hold for Austria? And, as it is a com- 
monplace that anything may happen in Central Europe, the 
answer is not easy to find. And yet the future for Austria, 
granted a certain period of peace in Europe, looks good. Her 
relations with her neighbours are vastly improved. The re- 
cently-introduced conscription law will ensure her, in a year 
or so, a strong and devoted army. The peasants, who are 
also invariably land-owners, and who will probably retain 
their small-holdings if only because of the impracticability of 
using modern machinery in such hilly country, are, to a man, 
supporters of the present Government. Industrialism has 
nothing to offer them, and Socialism would only attempt to 
crush them, as in Russia, into a Collective mould. More- 
over, as a rule they are uncompromising Catholics. The 
country’s leaders are energetic and capable. Dr. Schusch- 
nigg, on whose energy and probity so much depends, was 
born in Tyrol in 1897, the son of a General, was educated 
at the Jesuit College of Feldkirch, and later saw service in 
the World War. He entered the Cabinet in 1927 and became 


Federal Chancellor in 1934. 
It is commonly held that the miscreants who compassed 
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the death of Dr. Dollfuss thereby did more to consolidate 
his cause than if they had allowed him to live. His memory 
and his ideals are held everywhere in benediction. The homes 
of the new Austria display innumerable pictures and plaques 
representing him, and the ceaseless stream of visitors to his 
tomb, most of whom stop to pray, bear witness to the place 
he held in the hearts of the people. Anyone who knows the 
forces ranged against Christianity to-day the world over can 
only pray that Christian, cultured Austria may be allowed 
to play her part in checking the brutal materialism of Bol- 
shevism, just as four hundred years ago, beneath her very 
walls she stayed that other peril from the East, the Turks, 
and so saved Western Civilization. 
GERARD LAKE. 





No Abiding City 


MAY not know another Spring, 

Nor see again the apple blow: 
Please God His grace, a fairer thing 
My soul shall see, where, wing by wing 

Close-furled, His angels kneel a-row 
To adore the beauty of the King. 


Nor may I more hear Philomel 

Her descant thrill of love and tears, 
But soothly I shall listen well 
To the sweet tones of Gabriel, 

Still spreading joy across the years 
At every Salutation bell. 


Ay, though for ever passed from me 
The jewelled night-veil of the skies, 
The laughter lit by sun and sea— 
Yet shall be mine eternally 
The full delights of Paradise 
The Vision of the One in Three. 


W. REITH. 
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SOME LAY THOUGHTS ON CATHOLIC ACTION 


I: the March issue of the Clergy Review the Archbishop 
of Westminster spoke to the English Catholic world about 
Catholic Action in England, and said at the close that the 
article had been written ‘‘with the purpose of provoking con- 
structive criticisms and suggestions.’’ It is in loyal response 
to this invitation that a layman ventures to offer some prac- 
tical observations. As qualification perhaps he may be per- 
mitted to say that an intimate and often renewed acquaintance 
with the English ecclesiastical scene, extending over a number 
of years, has convinced him that ‘‘the writing on the wall” 
is so manifest that an immediate and vigorous response 
to the Holy Father’s call for Catholic Action in England is 
not merely desirable but essential. To stop the disintegration 
of Christianity which, if we are not blind to realities, we can 
see proceeding apace on all sides, we must, in the Holy 
Father’s own words, be ‘‘up and doing.’’ This may be 
thought an over-statement. I do not think it is. ‘Christian 
morality is crashing’’ is the expressive phrase of Archbishop 
McDonald; and indeed it calls for no very penetrating 
analysis of present-day tendencies to discover ample justifica- 
tion for the phrase. But apart from that, the words of the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster are surely something more than an 
invitation. From such a quarter they constitute a command 
—a command to every Catholic who has ideas on the subject 
to bring them out. It is, as His Grace well says, a case for 
‘fall hands on deck.”’ 

The Clergy Review article, like all authoritative pronounce- 
ments on the matter, emphasizes once again the need for unity 
of direction, co-ordination of effort, and organization on a 
nation-wide basis, and I do not think anyone will wish to 
criticize the suggested outline. The parish is so obviously 
the front line unit ; the diocese so plainly the ‘‘divisional area”’ 
and the leader appointed by the Pope himself so obviously the 
“‘C.-in-C.,’’ that there is really nothing more to be said about 
that. It only remains for the whole Catholic body of Eng- 
land, north, south, east and west, to realize that the present 
need for the restoration of a Christian Social Order amounts 
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to a national crisis, and then fall in and take their appointed 
places with good will and eager heart. 

But the suggested scheme must, to succeed, take account 
of already existing enterprises. The Church in England has 
been busy for generations, and evolved a large number of 
active societies already engaged in the furtherance of her 
work. Accordingly, the project of national organization at 
once raises an important question. If a Parochial Council of 
Catholic Action is to be set up in every parish, what is to 
become of those societies already existing in the parish and 
which are now doing work which will henceforth come under 
the Parochial Council? What is to be the precise position of 
the many societies whose work, already approved by authority, 
is now destined to become part of a larger and more general 
whole ? 

It has been stated more than once that under Catholic 
Action there is no intention of interfering with the autonomy 
of existing approved societies. But a puzzled layman may be 
permitted to wonder whether there must not be some inevitable 
interference. We are told that their co-operation and the pool- 
ing of their varied experience will be welcomed, and their 
activities co-ordinated so as to ensure each of them its definite 
place in the whole scheme. But that scheme—the Archbishop 
of Westminster is quite definite on this point—must be sup- 
ported. Catholic Action must be financed, and financed sub- 
stantially, so that it may never be crippled in its work by lack 
of necessary funds. But this implies something which may 
not be apparent on the surface. Not only the general body, 
but also the local Parochial Council, will depend for its finan- 
cial support on parochial subscriptions. This in turn implies 
that members of an existing ‘‘action’’ society, already paying 
a subscription for its support, will be called upon to contribute 
something more to keep both the Diocesan and the Parochial 
Councils going, so that Catholic Action may do work already 
de facto being done in part by the several constituent societies. 
Whether this is done by direct subscriptions to Catholic 
Action or through a levy on the different constituent societies, 
does not matter. In either case extra money will have to be 
found. The first obstacle to be overcome is financial. 

Most Catholics worth the name, it may be assumed, will 
wish to support the National and Parochial Councils as soon 
as they are formed. But most Catholics are already hard 
enough hit in their pockets and will have to think twice about 
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this multiplication of subscriptions. In many cases loyalty 
to the new will call for curtailing or omitting support of their 
old allegiance. Taking the Parochial Council alone, to stand 
aside from the local Catholic Action body will be unthinkable ; 
yet they cannot afford both. Such a circumstance is produc- 
tive of divided loyalties. It might easily lead to a decline in 
the numerical strength of many existing societies, already in- 
adequately supported, whereas the aim is to strengthen and 
stimulate the work of each. A society that thus declines is 
apt to languish and die out. What are we to do about that? 

There is a further consideration that may supply the answer. 
Many Catholics in this country are already asking—have been 
asking, for a long while—why there should be so many similar 
societies, some parochial, some even national, each overlap- 
ping the others to some extent, and all depending for their 
existence on the already overtaxed pockets of the Catholic 
public. The question is not here raised for the first time, but 
it now assumes a new and greater significance since the most 
important part of these societies’ work is to come under Catho- 
lic Action. The launching of Catholic Action on a national 
basis is, indeed, the culmination of many years of good 
spade-work by existing societies. But once that nation-wide 
organization has come into being and is properly functioning, 
will there remain any adequate reason (the sentimental one 
is not sufficient) for the continued separate existence of so 
many bodies having practically the same ends? 

A disconcerting thought for some, perhaps, but we must be 
realists. We cannot afford extravagances, and it appears to 
be an extravagant and inefficient way of doing things to pro- 
vide financial support to A for doing the whole job and also 
to B for doing part of the same job. And looking ahead, it 
would seem that the growth and success of Catholic Action 
may possibly, in years to come, witness the gradual absorp- 
tion of some of our long-standing activities simply through 
the transference of allegiance and membership. 

The Archbishop of Westminster, quoting the Pope, repeats 
that the autonomy of existing societies is to be respected, and 
adds that no such absorption is contemplated. But for the 
reasons suggested this may easily come about by mere force 
of circumstances, and in any case, there is nothing to prevent 
any of these societies from anticipating the inevitable and 
coming forward with their own scheme of voluntary absorp- 
tion into the organization of Catholic Action. 
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Is it too much to expect or ask for such a gesture? Such a 
movement would not merely be a splendid contribution to the 
cause of unity ; it would remove at a stroke difficulties that are 
known to exist and which the continuance of redundant 
organizations would merely tend to perpetuate. 

Finance, the unnecessary multiplication of subscriptions, 
is not the only problem. There is always the element of dis- 
cord, the possibility of rivalry and even of opposition in a 
town or parish where several similar societies exist. In a very 
Catholic town of the north, a prominent layman has pointed 
out that the advent of a second men’s society against the 
wishes of the first, already long established and doing good 
work, merely had the effect of dividing the Catholic men of 
the town into two camps. The second society, with a higher 
subscription and a more varied programme of entertainment, 
had attracted those who could afford the extra expense, leav- 
ing the less well-to-do to carry on as best they could. The 
result has been friction and a breakdown of the old spirit of 
unity and co-operation which had formerly existed between 
the men of the different parishes in the town. In another town 
in the midlands it is on record that the parish priest had to 
‘put the bar up’’ against a certain men’s society because their 
activities were likely to interfere with the proper working of 
the Blessed Sacrament Guild. Catholic Action is meant to 
abolish anything that makes for disunion amongst our scanty 
forces and thus to increase their efficiency. 

These are but two instances of many that have come under 
the personal notice of the writer where an unnecessary multi- 
plication of societies within a town or parish has led to dis- 
cord. The voluntary absorption of such societies into the 
general scheme of Catholic Action would effectively remove 
both the friction and the cause and enormously strengthen the 
Catholic position in any town. 

In view of the growing tension and the obvious need for 
that strength which comes with unity, can it be claimed that 
the best interests of the Catholic cause are being served by 
scattering our Catholic men among several similar ‘‘action’’ 
societies instead of uniting them in one? That this question 
is agitating Catholic minds is shown by recent correspondence 
in the Catholic Times and by a suggestion made at the 
Brighton Convention of the Knights of St. Columba that the 
K.S.C. and the C.Y.M.S. should hold a conference with the 
object of co-ordinating the work of the two organizations. One 
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may be daring and ask—if it is good for the K.S.C. and the 
C.Y.M.S. thus to come together, would it not be still better 
if the Catenians and the Westminster Catholic Federation also 
joined that conference? And once the essential work of these 
four bodies is co-ordinated and unified under Catholic Action, 
where is the wisdom in continuing the existence of four 
separate organizations ? 

Is it presumptuous to think that the Holy Father had this 
kind of thing in mind when he wrote (italics mine) : 


No one indeed is unaware of the many and splendid 
works in the social and economic field, as well as in edu- 
cation and religion, laboriously set in motion with inde- 
fatigable zeal by Catholics. But this admirable and self- 
sacrificing activity not unfrequently loses some of its 
effectiveness by being directed into too many different 
channels. Let, then, all men of good will stand united. 
Let all those who, under the pastors of the Church, wish 
to fight this good and peaceful fight for Christ, as far as 
talents, powers, and station allow, strive to play their 
part in the Christian renewal of human society, which 
Leo XIII inaugurated in his immortal encyclical ‘‘Rerum 
Novarum.’’ Let them seek, not themselves, and the 
things that are their own, but the things that are Jesus 
Christ’s. Let them not urge their own ideas with undue 
persistence but be ready to abandon them, however ad- 
mirable, should the greater common good seem to require 
it. (‘The Social Order,’ C.T.S., p. 70.) 


My second suggestion is that Catholic Action should, from 
the earliest possible moment, have its own national monthly 
magazine. The necessity for some organ for Catholic Action 
is apparent, but I would add the further suggestion that the 
cost should be included in the annual Catholic Action sub- 
scription and the magazine then sent free to all members. 
This would secure two things. First, that every member 
would get his magazine and thus be kept informed of all de- 
velopments by authority ; and second, that a very large and 
assured circulation, far in excess of anything that could be 
hoped for by a periodical casually dependent on the individual 
will and pocket. This would be of immense value in attract- 
ing advertisements which provide the life-blood of the Press. 
As a subscription magazine of a specialist nature it would 
not interfere with any of our established periodicals, while its 
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value for propaganda purposes would clearly be enormous. 
Good work of this kind is already being done, of course, by 
existing papers and magazines, but an article in the current 
issue of any of them, no matter how great its value and au- 
thority, only reaches a fraction of the Catholic reading public. 
Our Catholic Action magazine, on the other hand, would find 
its way into all but very few Catholic homes ; for once Catholic 
Action is well and truly launched there will surely be very 
few Catholic homes where not one member of the family is 
interested. And it will no doubt be one of the early duties of 
the Parochial Council to see that the interest and active co- 
operation of every Catholic family in the parish is secured. 


Nothing but the invitation mentioned at the beginning 
could give me courage to make this further remark. It would 
appear necessary to have a campaign throughout the country 
to explain and launch the Parochial Councils. So far, despite 
the urgency, there is no visible indication of any great desire 
to ‘get a move on.”’ Indeed, there are still many parishes 
where there is no lay organization of any kind ; there are many 
parishes where as yet the need is ignored ; there are, of course, 
many Catholics who are indifferent and some who, in spite 
of the call of the Holy Father himself, are definitely hostile. 
They know better than the Pope. Therefore an educational 
campaign seems essential. Since Catholic Action is the par- 
ticipation of the laity in the apostolate of the hierarchy, there 
can be no better platform for this campaign than the pulpit. 
If you call a meeting in the local school or parish hall to hear 
a discourse on Catholic Action, how many will attend? Prob- 
ably not half the parish. But a pulpit campaign, followed by 
a pronouncement by Authority promulgated at all the Masses 
on a chosen Sunday in every church in the land—the first 
“Catholic Action Sunday’’—will ensure a hearing by every 
Catholic who has that day been to Mass. 


So far, in the many articles and letters on this pressing sub- 
ject, I have seen no reference to the thorny question of finance 
other than the expected and obvious statement that Catholic 
Action itself must be financed by the Catholic layman. But 
there is another aspect of the relations between parochial 
finance and Catholic Action upon which some comment may, 
with all discretion, be attempted. Again and again one comes 
across instances where the priest’s time is taken up and his 
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spiritual work interfered with by the financial problems of a 
parish. There are all manner of parochial needs—church re. 
pairs, school debts and the like—that require money, and 
these needs tend to grow rather than to decline. It is surely a 
truism that the more time the priest gives to the quest for 
money the less he has to give to the quest for souls. I am 
voicing a fairly general opinion in saying that in most, if not 
all, the parishes of England, that work could be well taken 
over by such Parochial Councils of Catholic Action as are in 
view. And there can be little doubt that such a course would 
have far-reaching effects on such fundamental problems as 
the leakage and that perennial desire which we have for long 
had in our prayers and projects—the conversion of our 
country. 


My last thought is suggested by reading once again the 
many pronouncements of the Holy Father on Catholic Action 
and the Joint Pastoral of the English hierarchy of Whitsun, 
1934. Everywhere there is the same insistence that Catholic 
Action is an urgent necessity for to-day ; again and again we 
have been reminded how in other countries Catholics have 
been caught unprepared through their neglect of the principles 
of Catholic Action as embodied in the encyclicals. They have 
let the enemy get in first, and once in, he is infinitely harder 
to dislodge. Yet here in England two precious and critical 
years have slipped by since the hierarchy stressed the fact that 
“the peculiar perils to historic Christianity of the times in 
which we live call for a wider application of vigilance from the 
Catholic standpoint.’’ If this was true in 1934 is it less true 
in 1936? We all know that those words apply with even 
greater force to the times in which we live to-day. Therefore 
—let there be no more delay in setting up the banner of 
Catholic Action in England. Let our slogan be ‘“‘Do it Now!’’, 
for, with examples in plenty around us, we know that to-mor- 
row may be too late. 

In the Clergy Review for August of this year, there is a 
further article, on ‘‘Parochial Preparation for Catholic 
Action,”’ by Father T. FitzGerald. ‘‘Unless;’’ writes Father 
FitzGerald, ‘‘Catholic Action be organized in the parishes, it 
must inevitably fail in the life of the nation.’’ And once again 
there is the insistence on the necessity of getting to work at 
once. It is not, I suggest, necessary for parishes to wait for 
the promulgation of a cut-and-dried scheme by the hierarchy. 
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In fact, this policy of ‘‘wait and see’’ is definitely harmful 
to the Catholic cause. When the hierarchy announce the offi- 
cial national plan, the parishes should be ready with their 
local organization. If they are not, they will hold up the 
national effort while they make their belated attempt to come 
up into line. How many parishes are getting to work now, so 
as not to be a drag on the movement when Authority gives 
the word ‘‘advance !’’ ? 

In recent articles in the Catholic Herald, Mr. Stanley B. 
James has suggested, not without reason, that our attitude to- 
wards Catholic Action in this country is the typically English 
one of ‘‘muddle through.”’ It is little to our credit that the 
thought should have occurred to such a discerning publicist 
as Mr. James, but subsequent articles and letters from alert 
readers of that paper have shown that there is a section of the 
English Catholic public that has no intention of letting the 
challenge pass. This is a good sign, and the correspondence 
has drawn from Mr. James an interesting rejoinder. In the 
Catholic Herald of September 11th he brings us closer to 
realities and boldly proclaims his conviction that the press- 
ing need is for action, and action now. ‘‘It should never be 
forgotten that the alternative to Catholic Action is not Catho- 
lic Inaction but Catholic Decay. The ship that remains perma- 
nently in dock rots.”’ 

That is the simple truth which we would do well to ponder. 
Catholic Action calls for dynamic leadership and organization 
in which the policy of ‘‘muddle through”’ can have no place. 
Catholic Spain, with her favourite ‘“‘manajia,’’ seems to have 
tried that latter policy. With what little success! 

T. W. C. CURD. 





“THE MONTH” FORWARDING SCHEME. 


Owing to exceptional pressure on our space this month the Notes of the 
Forwarding Scheme have to be held over till November. 

Readers who are willing to forward their ‘‘Month” to a missionary or 
to provide an annual subscription (14s.) for one to be sent direct to the 
more distant outposts are asked to communicate with The Hon. Secretary, 
“‘The Month” Forwarding Scheme, 31 Farm Street, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.1. Readers must enclose a stamped addressed envelope, and 
all names and addresses, whether of missionaries applying for “The 
Month,” or readers providing it, should be printed in capitals. Missionaries 
should notify the Secretary if their “Months” do not arrive regularly, 
and both priests and forwarders should send us any changes in address 
at once, 

FOREIGN STAMPS are collected by the Secretary and sold to further 
the work of the Forwarding Scheme. These should be cut off leaving 
roughly din. margin. If edges or backs are damaged they are useless. 








EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP? 


HE older generations of British citizens, whose 

schooldays belonged to the period of pre-secularized 

education, may have been familiar with the proud 
boast of Paul of Tarsus that he was ‘‘a citizen of no mean 
city.’” When, in the subsequent riot at Jerusalem, he was 
arrested by order of the tribune Lysias, a Greek by birth, he 
had permission to address the people, his words only aroused 
a greater tumult and the tribune ordered him ‘‘to be examined 
under the scourge.’’ Thereupon St. Paul claimed immunity 
as a Roman citizen and, on the tribune’s claim to the same 
dignity—‘‘I obtained this citizenship at a great price’’—the 
Apostle riposted : ‘‘But I was born free!’’ Breathes there a 
man—or boy—who did not rejoice in this discomfiture of 
officialdom? It has sometimes been interpreted as the voice 
of rebellious individualism, ‘‘up agin’’ any customary disci- 
pline of time or place, but quite wrongly. Those were the 
early days of the Pax Romana, the fruit of the Empire; and 
later the mysterious basis of that moral entity, the ‘‘Respub- 
lica Christiana,’’ spiritualized by the consciousness of a 
citizenship in heaven, and envisaged by St. Augustine as the 
City of God; and the true support of that universal brother- 
hood of man, as yet so imperfectly realized. 

These reflections arise from reading the literature tabulated 
below, supplied by the Association for Education in Citizen- 
ship, whose President is Sir Henry Hadow, its Chairman and 
Secretary, the authors of the second booklet mentioned, and 
its Council, some seventy members of high reputation in 
political, educational, and social spheres. 

Catholic educationists and social workers can have nothing 
but sympathy with this tardy organized effort to diffuse—in- 
deed to awaken—a sense of responsibility and a consciousness 
of civic duty in the rank and file of the British people. For 
it should be recognized that the mass of the Electorate neither 
understand nor appreciate their corporate and individual re- 
sponsibilities, in regard either to the community or to their 
neighbour. 


1 ‘‘Education for Citizenship,’’ by various writers. Oxford University Press. 
Price, 4s. 6d. ‘‘Training for Citizenship,’’ by Sir Ernest Simon and Eva 
Hubback. Oxford University Press: Price, 1s. ‘‘The Citizen,’ No. 1. 
Association for Education in Citizenship, 10 Victoria Street, S.W. Price, 3d. 
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It is admitted that the discoveries and application of the 
physical sciences have outstripped the moral control of those 
who wield the mastery of natural forces and of the pro- 
perties of matter. No less should it be acknowledged that our 
boasted political freedom and emancipation from arbitrary 
social restraints are not only unappreciated, but also have been 
so ignorantly used as often to be mischievous in their effects. 
History confirms the theory that as ‘‘freedom slowly broadens 
down from precedent to precedent,’’ a democratic system 
naturally evolves from a Constitutional Monarchy, itself 
limited by a popularly elected Parliament. We have the sys- 
tem, truly enough, but how imperfectly evolved, how per- 
verse in its working. Why? 

The cynical statesman of a past day who told his party— 
‘‘We must educate our masters,’’ had in mind only the en- 
franchised masses given the power of the vote, but still 
ignorant of how to use it aright. We are now better able to 
see that those in power were themselves slow to learn the 
lessons of the new age, and have allowed, through their own 
mismanagement, the instruments of government to become 
the weapons of class-warfare and the shackles of a new 
tyranny. , 

No less illiberal have been the privileged classes. The 
Universities, engrossed in the pursuit of recondite studies, 
which had never since the Renaissance appealed to or influ- 
enced more than the few, had gradually become the haunts of 
esoteric learning or the purveyors of an exclusive social cachet. 
In modern times they have been brought into touch with the 
many-sided life of the State, but the Catholic ‘‘Idea of a 
University’’ is far from being fulfilled in any of them. Still, 
imbued with the tradition of a Church which was the educator 
of Europe, we Catholics should welcome the efforts now being 
made to save education from being merely self-regarding ; 
and should aim at contributing that spiritual element which, 
from a careful perusal of the literature before us, seems absent 
from the otherwise admirable reflections and counsels therein 
contained. 

Alike in the Foreword to ‘‘Education for Citizenship,’’ by 
the President of the Board of Education, who recognizes “‘the 
vital connexion between education and the realities of national 
life’; and in the Preface by Sir Henry Hadow who, in his 
summary of relevant subjects in the ‘‘Corpus of Education,”’ 
makes no mention of religion; and, again in the papers by 
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various writers on the Aims, Theory and Methods of Educa- 
tion for Citizenship, there is the same singular reticence about 
the ‘‘one thing necessary.’’ In chapters 3 and 4, indeed— 
“Bias and Dogma”’ and ‘‘The Moral Approach’’—it is ad- 
mitted that ‘‘To eliminate all bias from [his] teaching would 
be to eliminate all personality and life’’ ; with the caution that 
the danger of bias in touching upon modern history and pub- 
lic affairs, ‘‘is due to the fact that the teacher’s emotions are 
almost always involved.’’ The implication seems to be that 
any strongly-held conviction, however well-founded, is 
‘*bias,’’ and that such conviction should not be allowed its 
full emotional counterpart. Surely all depends on the justness 
of the conviction. The ‘“‘emotion’’ called the Love of God 
must necessarily and rightly colour the teaching of the con- 
vinced Christian. In ‘‘The Moral Approach,’’ again, it is 
frankly admitted that ‘‘no amount of intellectual training will 
in itself create good citizens’; and the question is asked: 
“How can we by means of education encourage those 
emotions, values, or sentiments . . . which should form the 
basis of good social, as well as of good individual relation- 
ships?” The conclusion is that some ‘Indoctrination is not 
only desirable but essential ; and must include belief’’ in the 
value of individual human personality, in liberty, in freedom 
of speech and of criticism ; with, moreover, ‘‘love of our fel- 
lows, on which both our constitution and the moral standards 
of the community are ultimately based.’’ Belief in these ad- 
mirable qualities must surely involve belief in their only sound 
and permanent foundation—Almighty God. Why is He not 
mentioned? As for the British Constitution being ultimately 
based upon ‘“‘love of our fellows,’’ history gives no warrant 
for that complacent assertion. Our rough island story seems 
to record a contest of divergent views without any reference 
to an ‘‘ultimate’’ ; and is better described as a compromise in 
‘‘the endless jar of right and wrong wherein Justice resides.” 
There is then asked the question—‘‘Is it not rather a case of 
“Whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report, if there be any virtue and if there be any praise, think 
on these things’ ?’’* But the full implication of the Apostolic 


1 This translation of Philippians iv, 8 is both defective and inaccurate. In 
the Westminster Version the passage reads—‘‘For the rest, brethren, all that 
is true, all that is seemly, all that is just, all that is pure, all that is lovable, 
all that is winning—whatever is virtuous or praiseworthy—let such things fill 
your thoughts.”” The quotation as given (p. 31) is not even in accord with 
the familiar English Authorized Version. 
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injunction—that his hearers have in his own inspired teaching 
‘‘What ye have learnt and received and heard and seen in 
me’’: a standard which is not human but divine, is neither 
perceived nor stated. 

After quoting the dictum of that veteran educationist, Sir 
Michael Sadler, the writer of ‘‘The Moral Approach’’ ad- 
vances the too tolerant theory that ‘‘fine civic and social ideals 
can be approached, either from the religious or from the 
humanist point of view.’’ In the one case ‘‘those who derive 
their conception of the love of man from the love of God... . 
regard their faith in democracy as a practical expression of the 
value of individual personality insisted upon by their 
religion.’’ In the other case, ‘‘the humanist approach, based 
on the ideal of the brotherhood of man, makes a strong appeal 
and has its own moral sanctions. Civilization itself is re- 
garded as the recognition of the need to bring into public 
affairs the highest standards of individual morality, to help 
one’s fellows, and to relieve suffering. . .’’ Whence, we ask, 
does the humanist derive these ideals but from Christian 
teaching? Surely ‘‘brotherhood”’ implies a ‘‘Fatherhood’’ ? 
The usual suppressio veri should be noted ; still, in the modern 
drift to a much worse paganism, these inadequate attempts 
to preserve some fragments of the Christian ethic, even if 
without acknowledgment, are welcome enough. 

Though no indication is given in these publications, else- 
where it is recognized that modern civic progress did not 
originate in 1835 (as assumed in a recent volume)’, but had 
other deeper and more distant beginnings. At the meeting 
of the British Association last year, the President of the Edu- 
cation Section regretted that ‘‘the tendency in modern 
Secondary Schools is to put the study of the Bible in a place 
of comparative unimportance’’; and asserted that ‘“‘all the 
principles of modern progress in civilization are to be found 
in the New Testament.’’ And the Headmaster of a great 
Public School—one of the oldest, and thus of Catholic founda- 
tion—attributed the present confusion as to the meaning of 
Education to ‘‘the placing of means before end’’; and said 
that his first assumption would be that ‘“‘the primary and 
governing aim [of Education] is to bring men to know and 
love God and to do His will.’’ This could not be bettered, 
for it implies the great Catholic principle of first things first, 


1 “‘A Century of Municipal Progress.’ London: Allen & Unwin. Price, 21s. 
VOL. CLXVIII. Vv 
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and suggests that ‘‘Here we have not a lasting city, but we 
seek one above’”’ ; and but paraphrases Our Lord’s command— 
“Seek first the Kingdom of God and His Justice.’’ But this 
explicit Christianity is not to be found in ‘‘Education for 
Citizenship,’’ or similar instructive writings which, therefore, 
convey to Catholic teachers only the technique of training. 
Nevertheless, their contents are to be welcomed, studied, and 
mastered; since we have hitherto produced quite too few 
Catholic manuals for schools. The present volume fully illus- 
trates the truth that Civics is no isolated department of study. 
In it are involved, and to it must be brought—or acquired— 
the contributions of History (or time); of Geography (or 
place); of Literature (or thought); of Language (or expres- 
sion) ; and of Science (from the abstractions of the ideal sphere 
of Mathematics to the experimental Physical demonstrations 
of the Laboratory) ; and also of Mental Science (or the order 
of intellectual processes). In well-placed Appendices are 
given actual Schemes of Work framed and used in many 
schools, in which the initiative was independent of prompting 
from Authority, Central or Local. 

Moreover, an arrangement mentioned here is worthy of 
imitation, viz., the Conference (arranged by the Headmasters’ 
Conference and the London County Council in March) for 
Public School boys over seventeen, and the masters in schools 
represented in the Headmasters’ Conference. In three days, 
those privileged youths were shown L.C.C. work, especially 
for Public Health and for Education, in vivid descriptions 
and actual visits to schools; and for Housing, to which the 
third day was wholly devoted ; ending with a night tour of 
London and its markets. 

It is a sad, and almost shameful, fact that the sons and 
daughters of the privileged classes remain as unaware of civic 
duty as those of the busy commercial and industrial classes. 
In this reproach Catholics must share; indeed, in heavier 
proportion, since the higher incentives, the supernatural aids 
and the stimulus of heroic examples in Catholic history are 
theirs. We speak of those responsible, for the young must 
be held almost blameless in comparison with their elders who 
have failed to uphold standards of life and thought which our 
predecessors in this land died (or lived painfully and despised) 
to maintain. 

There is, however, a shred of silver lining in the dark cloud 
of unknowing which shrouds the Catholic outlook on Educa- 
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tion to-day. The appeal of the Archbishop of Westminster for 
money to build schools, urgently needed in the Archdiocese 
alone, will undoubtedly be adequately met. But money is 
not everything. It is, perhaps, the least potent and the most 
readily forthcoming of any social tribute, though in common 
esteem it is held as the chief good and the sole test of worth. 
Before these schools can be built, or even planned, there will 
have occurred some opportunities for Christian citizens to 
have contributed, no less than to have gained, something of 
intrinsic value. 

In the ‘‘International Conference on Social Work’’ which 
took place in July in London, there had been allotted to Great 
Britain the subject ‘‘The Spiritual, Moral, A®sthetic and 
Social Effect upon Community Life of the Social Services.’’ 
In no other country does the favourite test of expenditure ap- 
proach the lavish scale of our own; nor is there elsewhere so 
marked an assumption by State authorities of the Corporal 
Works of Mercy enjoined upon Christians by the Church. 
H.R.H. the Duke of Kent was Patron, and the Lord Mayor 
of London President of the Conference, and in the audience 
of some 1,500 there were representatives from twenty-five 
countries. At the Second General Session, Dr. Letitia Fair- 
field, C.B.E., and the Very Rev. Pére Charles opened the 
discussion and presented their subjects so effectively that the 
attention of the large audience was not only arrested but held. 
A very present difficulty is the disorganization of the joint 
effort, both to abolish slums, and to provide social and edu- 
cational facilities in the new Housing Estates. A point of 
view not often dwelt upon, or even regarded, in the plans for 
abolishing slums was emphasized by Dr. Fairfield, and may 
have surprised some of her hearers besides foreign visitors. 
Many of these undesirable places are occupied by little com- 
munities of humble people whose chief pleasure consists in 
their neighbourly intercourse. This is sadly to seek when 
they find themselves scattered in new districts, among 
strangers, and away from familiar use and wont. Similarly 
there are lacking, or all too tardily supplied, schools for the 
children; needed not only at the moment, but in the near 
future when, with the leaving age raised, all will have school- 
days for ten years (five to fifteen) and many will have begun 
even earlier. Nor are schools all that is required. In the 
lively discussion which followed it was pointed out that 
spaces, buildings, and appliances are just as necessary ; where 
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growing boys and girls may follow rational pursuits and find 
healthful recreation after lesson or work hours. 

In the audience of 1,500 were some 200 Catholics, and (ap- 
propriately) from them came suggestions that almost every- 
where the material benefits of Social Work are too heavily 
emphasized, to the exclusion of the spiritual aspect. Yet it 
should be remembered that many, if not most, of the voluntary 
organizations which preceded by years the activities of the 
State, were animated precisely by the consciousness of spiri- 
tual values. Some, it is true, were but tardy attempts to re- 
place charitable agencies wrecked at the great Tudor spolia- 
tion, but later ones were indisputably founded and supported 
for Christian and supernatural ends. Now that the State is 
so energetically engaged in social work and is duly equipped 
for the battle with evil conditions, there is great need for 
closer co-operation between official bodies and voluntary 
organizations. This was emphasized in the discussion ; and 
it was made apparent that comparatively few workers in State 
or in voluntary agencies have the necessary training, broad 
outlook, or the imaginative and constructive sympathy which 
the task requires. 

Hence, it is ours to welcome every indication of an awaken- 
ing recognition of the need of Education for Citizenship; 
such as the books which form the text of these reflections, and 
the notable effort recorded of the Headmasters’ Conference 
and the London County Council. There are also the records 
of the Oxford Summer School of the Catholic Social Guild, a 
pioneer in constructive Catholic Social effort, as was made 
evident when former students of the Catholic Workers’ Col- 
lege, now occupying responsible positions in Municipal 
bodies, were among the selected speakers. At the Annual 
Meeting the Bishop of Hexham and Newcastle struck the note 
of individual responsibility and duty as members of a com- 
munity ; and urged the imperative need for Catholics to con- 
cern themselves with what is wrong in our social order and 
to give thought and study to the removal of grievances and 
injustice. Father Lewis Watt, S.J., basing his exposition of 
‘Religious and Social Problems’’ upon the Encyclical 
‘‘Quadragesimo Anno,”’ refuted the Communist charges and 
maxims against Religion ; showing that instead of a narcotic, 
Religion is always an energizing force, but with a lasting and 
imperishable end; in the pursuit of which all things neces- 
sary are added towards temporal good. Mr. Brennan, a 
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former member of the Workers’ College, now Chairman of a 
Rural District Council, Durham, was able to illustrate with 
vivid touches the nature of the work which falls to those 
bodies. It should appeal to the younger members of the Guild 
especially ; for with the passing of time—even without violent 
upheavals—‘‘the old order changeth,”’ and the mature in years 
fail to embrace with readiness what their sons and daughters 
welcome. 

At the same time too great stress cannot be laid upon the 
need for Training, no matter how enthusiastic or gifted may 
be the clear-eyed youth of to-day! All too long has this re- 
cognition been deferred. As the Bishop said in his presi- 
dential address at Oxford, a province of the Catholic Social 
Guild is that of giving ‘‘steadiness in thinking and restraint 
in action’’ to all who participate in, or sympathize with, social 
work. This is now being so generally felt that readers will 
have noticed the many references in addresses by men of 
standing, both clerical and lay, articles in the more serious 
periodicals, both here and in U.S.A., and solid books such 
as two recently reviewed with intelligent sympathy. Of ‘‘The 
Theory of Social Work,’’ by a member of Washington Uni- 
versity, but published by Harrap (Kingsway, W.C.), a writer 
in The Times Educational Supplement observed: ‘‘The 
United States, in the zeal of its social workers, is an 
Eldorado.’’ But, as the Encyclical reminds us, the zeal of 
workers is not enough: there is need ‘‘of the co-operation of 
all men of good will.”’ 

In pursuance of this august counsel it may be noted that 
the Catholic Women’s League is taking in its Conference 
this month at its annual Council’ the subject ‘‘Phases of 
Catholic Citizenship’’ with especial reference to Local 
Government. For, as was laid down by a speaker at the Con- 
vent Schools’ Conference in 1934, it is as essential to train the 
many ‘‘to become worth-while followers’’ as to devote pains 
and care in providing a few gifted people for ‘‘leadership.”’ * 
Hence, there must be developed throughout the community, 
not only a civic consciousness, but a civic conscience ; and the 
cultivation of a sense of Duty, based upon no altruistic senti- 
ment but upon the discipline of Religion. Nor is book-know- 
ledge enough. There is a certain unreality about the ordinary 


1To be held in the Liverpool Archdiocesan Branch under the gracious 
patronage of His Grace the Archbishop on October 22nd, 23rd, 24th. 
2 Miss Strudwick, High Mistress of St. Paul’s Girls’ School. 
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Convent-pupil’s attitude to Citizenship, approach to social 
and economic details, and grasp of the way in which govern. 
ment is carried on, if she has only imbibed information from 
reading and class-teaching and has never seen a Council- 
chamber, a Committee in Session, or read an official notice. 
When, however, enlightened methods of teaching and 
facilities for individual observation prevail, there will still be 
attained no intellectual millennium animated by Christian de- 
votion. In all classes of society there are those who do not 
have it in them to aspire ; equally in all assemblies of learners, 
there will be found some who cannot grasp anything beyond 
the bare rudiments. In a well-governed and well-trained 
people they should be the few, indeed the very few; but, for 
lack of keeping distinct the end from the means, these unfit 
tend to become the many. It will be, at least partly, the fault 
of the Catholic body in their neglect to give whole-hearted 
service to the nation, if in the flux of theories and the im- 
patient zeal of humanitarian reformers there becomes soon a 
complete forgetfulness of the Primacy of the Spiritual. 


S. CUNNINGTON. 





Virgin and Martyr 


HE was still young, gentle and fair as Ruth. 
She was still young, so innocent, so wise, 
With fearlessness in her dark timid eyes; 
She was still young, they pitied not her youth. 


They bade her cast aside the sacred truth; 
They bade her bow before their sullied lies. 
She was still young, a heartless people’s prize ; 
God’s grain, whose milling is the lion’s tooth. 


She was still young, and yet she walked beneath 
The archway to the sanded ring of strife, 
Fearless, from the dark cell into the flood 
Of light and voices, calmly welcoming Death, 
Who, with a rubric lettered in her blood, 
Blazed the sweet matins of her deathless life. 
J. GIFFORD. 
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A EUGENIC NIGHTMARE 


masking the light shifted, resolving into the misty 

outline of Dr. Witley. ‘‘Dead!’’ someone cried so 
loudly that the word seemed to clang in Scarron’s head. It 
was Lydia; but what was she doing in his house at this time 
of the afternoon? A third voice, again far-away (what strange 
tricks his ears were playing), said: ‘‘An overdose, of course ! 
Do you think—suicide?’’ That was Helen facing facts with 
her usual intellectual honesty ; strange she should sound so 
callous. Perhaps that was why he had hesitated about marry- 
ing her, though she was more lovely than Lydia... A 
fourth person objected softly : 

“It’s not true. He wouldn’t have taken his own life. He 
was worrying badly over his book; if he took an extra dose 
it was to rest his poor brain.”’ 

A gentle voice, his secretary’s, and there Mary Campion 
was at his feet (he must be on the couch in his study). She 
was quiet as ever, yet robust, reliable and balanced beside the 
other two—for, like her, they had materialized out of the grey 
blur in which he seemed so oddly suspended. Those two 
others, with their faultless hair, their flaming lips and their 
sang de beeuf talons, stared scorn at Mary. He knew why. 
Mary was a Catholic and unable to see, with their franker, 
unsentimental detachment, the worst in anything. He 
laughed softly. 

He expected them to turn to him as he laughed, but they 
made no sign. It was as though they did not hear. Helen 
even said: ‘‘I thought he’d finished ‘Man Now God’ ?” 

‘‘He has’’—Scarron was surprised at the tears in Mary’s 
voice. ‘‘But he’s been reading Jeans, Eddington, Einstein 
and the other moderns before revising. They upset him 
badly.” 

Upset! That was too mild a word. When one has spent 
years and every faculty of a considerable intellect in build- 
ing up a picture of mankind, at last arrived at that future of 
material perfection that the unbending laws of science 
promise, it was little less than disaster to be told that, like 
Einstein’s light beam, quite a number of those laws have been 


FAR-AWAY voice said: ‘All over!’? The shadow 
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out-of-true all the time. In fact, his whole conception had 
been destroyed. 

“‘These new physicists have turned back the river of know- 
ledge,’’ he began, quoting Jeans—but again nobody listened, 
and again he had the feeling that nobody heard, especially 
as Helen said coolly : 

“IT don’t wonder he was upset. He was a bit dated— 
scientifically.”’ 

*‘T disagree,’’ Lydia said. ‘‘His visions of the future were 
marvellous. Better than Wells—so much more rational. He 
made one actually feel how men must live when science at 
last——.”’ 

**Pretty pictures,’’ Helen shrugged. ‘‘But he never could 
lift himself above the Physical. The modern approach ot 

‘*Behaviourism, psycho-analysis, the ‘new epistemology’— 
all mere speculative sentimentalism,’’ Lydia scoffed. ‘‘He 
grounded his visions on hard scientific fact ae 

**And so went comically wron ed 

‘Well, he’ll know truth now,’’ Mary Campion said gently. 
“‘God have mercy on his soul.’’ 

‘His soul! You think he’s seeing because—Gracious ! you 
actually believe in personal immortality ?’’ the others cried. 

Mary Campion did not answer. She was looking straight 
into Scarron’s face and slow tears were spilling from her eyes, 
while, though her lips did not move, Scarron could hear her 
soul crying with a ringing intensity—‘‘Lord, hear my voice. 
Let thine ears be attentive to . . . my supplication. . .’’ 

Mary Campion was praying for him! It was then that he 
knew he was the man they discussed as dead. 











Even as he experienced that shock of knowledge, he also 
knew that other strange and awful things were entering his 
consciousness. He was, for instance, looking at himself 
stretched rigidly on the couch in his Kensington study. He 
could not say whether he was above his body, or beside it, or 
around it. He was, in fact, on a plane where the earthly 
divisions—space, time and the rest—did not count. For in- 
stance, even though he was with his body he also seemed to 
be soaring through the void in the midst of mighty events. 

Forces vast and impalpable like gigantic winds warred about 
him—and for him. Some dark and relentless immensity was 
contending for his very essence, so that he seemed whirled 
hither and thither through the arches of space for endless 
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zons while the battle raged. Again and again he was dragged 
towards abysses of horror by this terrific black force, only to 
be snatched away by some rescuing power. That power 
seemed to come from Mary. He could hear her voice through 
the terror of the battle, calling for aid against the Powers of 
Darkness ; till at the words, ‘‘O let perpetual light shine upon 
him,”’ black night shrank away and the roaring was done. . . 
Then, felt rather than heard, came a calm and awful decision. 
“The hour of Judgment is still to come: not yet is the final 
summons. . .”’ 

Instantly, he was back in his study. The other women 
were still glaring their scorn at Mary for her folly in believ- 
ing in immortality : what had seemed a war of ages had taken 
less than the fraction of a second. It was startling, but he 
did not need an explanation. He knew there was no time in 


eternity. 


No time in eternity! Living out of earthly conditions, he 
could now see results in their causes, the fruit in the seed, the 
future in the present. There was nothing to hinder, if so he 
willed—and if God did not withhold His help—his view of 
the world as it would be when atheistic science had brought 
human existence to the peak of material perfection. He 
willed, and even as he conceived his desire, he found himself 
standing in the midst of a vast and beautiful park. 

It was just here, he knew, that his study had stood in 1936, 
yet in place of the densely-packed streets of Kensington, 
there spread these lovely park-lands, stretching beyond 
suburban and now vanished Brentford until they merged into 
the real country. Thus it was that science, apparently, had 
mastered the housing problem; slums and crowded streets 
had been replaced by bright open spaces. Strange, though, 
that few people seemed to be there to enjoy them—few grown- 
ups and no children. Only a few very old folk were in sight. 
“Surely,’’ he thought, ‘‘it will be different in London itself’ 
—and straightway he found himself on the outskirts. 

London began—so his timeless vision showed him—at what 
had been Hyde Park Corner, and stretched no further than 
Liverpool Street. The smallness of what he knew was still 
the greatest city in the world was at first a shock: then he 
saw it as it was—a triumph of science. Contraceptive and 
sterilization laws had finally mastered over-population. Lon- 
don now had only 800,000 inhabitants, while the population 
of the United Kingdom was actually below ten million. 
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He was sorry, however, to see that the city was not en- 
closed in unbreakable glass, like a gigantic Crystal Palace, as 
he had prophesied, and was, therefore, without constant arti- 
ficial sunlight, air-conditioning and immunity from air raids, 
But as the use of coal and the practice of war had both been 
abolished, the air was sufficiently clear. Town-planning had 
also brought an exquisite uniformity. There were no houses 
as 1936 knew them, only vast, rectilinear housing blocks, 
twenty floors high, each standing in its own pretty patch of 
lawn and concrete. Ring after ring of these in mathematically 
spaced ranks stretched inward to the People’s Centre, with 
all the solemn grandeur of a giant apiary. 

The People’s Centre was the old Trafalgar Square, much 
enlarged and tastefully grassed, geraniumed and concreted. 
Nelson’s column, the lions and the Admiralty Arch had been 
abolished as savouring of barbarism; so had St. Martin’s 
church and the National Gallery, as superstitious and un- 
scientific. In place of the latter towered the nerve centre of 
the community’s life and law, the fifty-story Broadcasting 
Block of Education, Legislation and Enlightenment—The 
B.E.L.E. 

From here all education was ‘‘televized’’ to the créches and 
home-students, so that there were now no school buildings 
nor dangers of personal or sectarian variants from standardized 
instruction. From here, also, the Board of Experts radioed 
all proposed legislation (with arguments for and against) 
during the hours of Compulsory Politics. In this way the 
whole population was now its own Parliament, voting on 
every measure by the simple act of inserting Referendum 
Keys in the special slot of their wireless sets and turning them 
either ‘‘For’’ or ‘‘Against,’’ such voting being electrically 
recorded at the B.E.L.E. 

Referendum Keys were enforced on all citizens when they 
qualified for the vote at fifteen, while failure to vote was an 
offence easily detected, since each vote was electrically 
checked. Some had argued that such a system was open to 
abuses, notably that it destroyed the secrecy of the ballot, but 
examination of such objectors by the Board of Experts in- 
variably proved that they were Mental Grade Deficients, thus 
coming under the Euthanasia clauses of the Eugenics Act, and 
sO Opposition soon died. 


The B.E.L.E. broadcasted all news during three daily . 


General Information (obligatory) periods. No independent 
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news service had been permitted since the licence of the Press 
had been abolished (with the Press); it was found that con- 
tradictory opinions led to confused thinking. The reception 
of news and all broadcasting had been immensely simplified. 
Each citizen carried a small but perfect loud-whispering set, 
like a small pack on the nape of his neck, and thus was always 
provided with the means of education, entertainment and 
news. There was no excuse for ignorance, no hope of evasion. 

Scarron, with his strange spiritual awareness of all things, 
heard some of the news now. There was a rather dull foreign 
item reporting that the Moslem Non-union countries had 
closed their borders to Intourists, and a rather more interest- 
ing warning that all citizens must listen-in to the trial of cer- 
tain ‘‘Eugenic Law Evaders’’ commencing at Equity House 
in half an hour’s time. 

Scarron noted that the last item produced quite a stir 
among those in the People’s Centre. He turned his attention 
tothem. After the dense and bustling throngs of 1936 it was 
of course odd to find ample elbow-room here in the heart of 
London, yet what most struck him was the repetition of the 
note of age he had seen in the Kensington park. A great 
number were very old indeed—marvels of what science had 
done to prolong life and, at the other end, to prevent it—and 
the majority were middle-aged. The energy of youth was 
not there, in that People’s Centre. Nor was it missed, for 
Scarron was well aware that now there was very little work 
to occupy anybody. The shrinking of the population and 
the increase of mechanical invention had cut down the need 
of labour to a three-hour day. Most folk in the civilized 
world were lounging through life like the people he saw about 
him, if they were not at the scientifically-systematized Game 
Centres, going through their daily quota of (compulsory) 
recreation. 

In a flash he was among these latter, in the vast River- 
Park that, thanks to the removal of such unnecessary struc- 
tures as newspaper offices, legal inns, Government buildings, 
Houses of Parliament, Westminster Abbey and Cathedral, 
etc., took in both banks of the Thames from Blackfriars 
Bridge to Vauxhall. Yet even here the elderly and middle- 
aged preponderated. Few youths of either sex were indulg- 
ing in the strenuous mechanical athletics created to exhaust 
surplus energies and time, while in the Juvenile Play-Corrals 
there were next to no children. Thanks to science, youth had 
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been swamped by age, and that not only in numbers, but in 
spirit and disposition. There was no young society. Youth 
had perpetually to live in an atmosphere dominated by minds 
and temperaments twenty to thirty years out of tune with its 
own, and to submit to an ever-increasing regimentation that 
is age’s device for avoiding trouble. There were few adven- 
tures left in life. There were no new lands to explore. There 
were no risks from climbing or speeding, or even from street 
accidents, for all heavy transport had been sent underground 
to free the old from peril. Even in such personal matters as 
marriage, legislation had seen to it that, by the operation of 
the Twelve-Month Mating-Rota (renewable for two, four and 
six years at the discretion of the Board of Experts) youth was 
barred from youth until after the age of thirty. 

Scarron, watching the compulsory athletics, suddenly be- 
came conscious of a checking of play everywhere, of a quicken- 
ing of interest in the spiritless faces, as the loud-whisperers 
proclaimed—‘‘Universal listening period. The trial of the 
Eugenic Law Evaders is about to begin in Equity House.”’ 

Desiring to see rather than listen-in, Scarron found himself 
in Equity House on the south side of the People’s Centre. 
There were six judges in a small Court Room, three of each 
sex, and several other officials. The Public Reasoner was 
present, and various Heads of Departments: the prisoners 
had Delinquent’s Friends. There was neither jury nor pub- 
lic gallery, a broadcasting apparatus taking the place of both. 
This being the trial of a crime endangering the Community, 
all citizens were bound to listen-in and record their verdict by 
means of their Referendum Keys. 

There were three prisoners, two men and a woman. The 
sight of the last gave Scarron a shock—she was so extremely 
like Mary Campion that she might have been a direct descen- 
dant. As the Public Reasoner outlined his charge, that re- 
semblance grew more uncanny: her name was Mary, too— 
Mary Gerrard—and she was a Catholic. 

Her creed was the basis of her crime. It had caused her to 
set herself against community law and commit what she 
called ‘‘marriage,’’ with a mate, now fled from justice, other 
than the one allocated by the Board of Experts, viz., Henry 
Page, one of the male prisoners. Her felony was further ag- 
gravated by the fact that Michael Havers, her illegal mate, 
was a man who had evaded the Sterilization Laws, though 
known to be a 4o per cent Physical Deficient (consumptive 
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history) and a 51 per cent Anti-Social Mental (obdurate Chris- 
tianity). She herself had concealed the fact that, as a Catho- 
lic, she was also a 51 per cent Anti-Social Mental and there- 
fore debarred from all mating until cured. 

The case, the Public Reasoner pointed out, presented the 
complications usually found when this type of Anti-Social 
Mental sinned against enlightenment. On her own admission 
the woman had induced her official mate, the middle-aged 
prisoner, Henry Page, to adopt her own Catholic ideology, 
and not only to suppress this notifiable Deficiency, but, by 
living with her from the first as her brother, to cover up her 
illegal union with Michael Havers and pose as the real father 
of her two children. These defectives had been spirited away 
by their vitiated father into some as yet undiscovered hiding- 
place at the first threat of proceedings. Each one of these 
crimes was a major felony (Eugenic Acts 5. 13. and 26. Year 
of Enlightenment, 7) punishable by extinction through 
Euthanasia, and, in view of the obstinacy of these two un- 
repentant criminals, he demanded the full penalty of the law 
for both. 

The case of the third prisoner, John England, was different 
and simpler. He was a barbarian from the Backward-Races 
Reservation of Ireland—one of those regions to which the 
progressive nations had long ago banished those addicted be- 
yond hope of cure to the mania of Christianity—who had 
evaded the Sanitary Cordon and merited death by entering 
this country. Moreover, his crime was doubled by his felon- 
ious purpose long pursued in secret. He was avowedly what 
he called a ‘‘Seminary Priest’; that is, he was a member of 
an organization trained to spread subversive contagion among 
uncontaminated peoples—‘‘winning them back to the Faith,”’ 
they called it. The crimes of the other prisoners were largely 
due to him. He had blessed the illegal mating of the female 
prisoner by an occult rite called the Sacrament of Matrimony, 
and later by other such hidden ministrations had inoculated 
her children and many others with the poison of Christianity. 
For all this he stood condemned. 

At this point the prisoner England interrupted: ‘‘Am I to 
understand, then, that my only crime is being a Catholic 
priest fulfilling the duties of my vocation ?”’ 

Thinking listeners, the Public Reasoner said, would not 
be misled by that interruption. It was an old trick to suggest 
that this trial was religious persecution. That was non- 
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sense. There was no religious or any other persecution at 
this stage of world enlightenment. There could not be when 
Reason alone ruled. Reason insisted on the logical right of 
the Community to protect itself against all destructive ten- 
dencies, mental or physical. This mania called Catholicity 
was plainly and dangerously anti-social. It denied the right 
of the State, the majority, to impose its laws on the individual 
conscience. The individual thus became superior to the whole, 
which was false reasoning. This case was an excellent illus- 
tration of the results of such unchecked individualism. The 
other male prisoner, Henry Page, interjected here : 

‘‘Your enlightened Eugenics have reduced this land from 
forty millions of vigorous people to ten millions of vitiated 
ancients. It was plain to me as a thinking citizen that such 
methods were bound to result in sterility. Only by faith and 
love, by bravely accepting the trials, difficulties, sacrifices, 
yes, and thrilling dangers of natural choice, can a virile people 
be created. The husband of Mary Gerrard is a brilliant and 
lovable man, however you may label him ; their marriage has 
resulted in a perfect happiness such as your card-index 
matings can never attain. Their children are beautiful and 


alive, as only normal children can be. . . The whole family 
life has been wonderfui, full of love and devotion and 
laughter vr 





Unfortunately, the Senior Judge was so taken aback by 
this outburst that he failed to shut off the broadcasting before 
Henry Page reached this point. The Public Reasoner did 
his best to belittle this merely emotional appeal by pointing 
to the poverty, plagues, sickness, wars and the rest that ‘‘love”’ 
marriages of unenlightened days had brought in their train. 
But unfortunately sentimentalism had not been entirely 
eliminated even at the then high pitch of progress, for when 
the Referendum Keys clicked their verdict that night it was 
found that Mary Gerrard and her accomplice had been found 
*‘Not Guilty’? by an overwhelming majority. The priest, 
John England, being self-condemned, was not, of course, 
voted upon. 

Faced by this disturbing verdict, the Board of Experts 
came together. The overwhelming nature of the vote forbade 
them taking the usual course of checking over the voting 
list and dealing (indirectly and discreetly) with those whose 
voting showed tendencies towards certifiable deficiency. The 
best they could do was to introduce a carefully obscure clause 
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into the Public Infection (mental section) Act, enabling them 
to try such cases in camera in future. This was plainly neces- 
sary for the public good, since the human mind was obviously 
not yet scientifically immune from emotionalism. As for the 
prisoners now acquitted, the Board of Experts felt no need to 
worry itself. As obdurate Catholics they were liable to banish- 
ment to the Irish Reservation. Yet Scarron was not satisfied 
that the Eugenic State would prove either stable or successful. 
He was to have further opportunities of studying it as will 


appear later. 
DOUGLAS NEWTON. 





Shadows 


LL a-ripple, ripple, ripple 
Go the shadows round the pool, 

They know the breeze that stirs the trees 

In dewy gardens cool. 
And a-flutter, flutter, flutter 

Go the shadows newly born 
Where a blackbird hops from light to light 

And whistles to the morn. 


All a-flicker, flicker, flicker 
Go the shadows o’er the grass, 
They chase and play the livelong day 
While swift the sunbeams pass. 
And a-creeping, creeping, creeping 
Go the shadows down the lane 
When evening flushes up to greet 
The homing birds again. 


All a-tremble, tremble, tremble 
Go the shadows on the wall, 
They find delight the livelong night 
Where soft the moonbeams fall. 
But a-shiver, shiver, shiver 
Go the shadows round the earth 
When the darkness fades with mystery 
And the singing stars with mirth! 


FRANCES ALLEYN. 
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HYSTERIA AND DUAL PERSONALITY 


A PROBLEM FOR THE HAGIOGRAPHER 


«cc HE Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 
has familiarized English readers with the idea of 
what is now most commonly called ‘‘dissociation,”’ 
a condition which suggests the possible co-existence of two 
or more personalities in one human subject. Though R. L. 
Stevenson’s story is said to have originated in a dream, the 
essential feature of the fiction, viz., that the same man may 
show himself in two entirely different characters, neither of 
which is necessarily conscious of the existence of the other, is 
a fact which no psychologist at the present time will venture 
to dispute. We may readily admit that in real life two per- 
sonalities so diametrically opposed in their attitude to good 
and evil as the Jekyll and Hyde of the story are rarely, if ever, 
exhibited by the same individual. But we do, all the same, 
find astonishing contrasts. 

For example, the case of ‘‘Georges Marasco’’ has been 
rather fully discussed in these pages. It seems to me that I 
was writing about it only the other day, but I am shocked to 
find that my articles appeared nearly twelve years ago.’ Here 
was a young woman, an unmarried mother, who later de- 
veloped an extraordinary mystical tendency, seemingly with- 
out any violent crisis of conversion. She had been by turns 
a dompteuse de lions in a menagerie, a contortionist (femme 
serpent), a lightning-sketch artist, a diseuse, and a secret ser- 
vice agent during the War. Then we find her practising 
asceticism, lying bed-ridden, paralysed and apparently at 
death’s door, until she was suddenly and miraculously re- 
stored to health at the shrine of Our Lady of Hals. She 
gathered round her a small clientéle of admirers, and kept 
them busy taking down her endless revelations which were to 
be communicated to the Pope. She starved herself and de- 
veloped stigmata in hands, feet and side, as well as the bleed- 
ing punctures of the crown of thorns—it is not quite easy in 
the light of existing photographs to believe the wounds arti- 


1 See THE Montnu, December, 1924, January and February, 1925. 
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fact'—and she officiated as a sort of high priestess at religious 
rites of her own devising. The climax was reached when 
Bertha Mrazek (alias Georges Marasco) was arrested by the 
police on a charge of obtaining money under false pretences, 
and her whole history after long investigation came out in 
court. The money does not seem to have been squandered or 
misappropriated, and the medical experts, appointed by the 
Brussels tribunal to inquire into her mental condition, re- 
ported that she was suffering from a dédoublement de per- 
sonnalité, in other words, from a dissociation or disintegra- 
tion of consciousness. They recommended her seclusion in 
some sanatorium on the ground that ‘‘she exercises an un- 
healthy influence over people of weak mind because they are 
contagiously affected by her own mental state.’’ 

This is undoubtedly a less usual type of psychosis, but one 
specially interesting to Catholics on account of its mystical 
features. On the other hand, examples of an entirely secular 
character are numerous, and during the last fifty years or 
more they have been very carefully recorded. To the case 
of Mollie Fancher I have made casual reference here in THE 
MonrTH (January, 1931, pp. 24—26); but the evidence for 
Mollie’s five distinct personalities is lacking in precision* and 
is much inferior to that presented for the extraordinary 
phenomena observed in Dr. Morton Prince’s Sally Beau- 
champ, in the Léonie of Pierre Janet, in Azam’s patient 
Félida X, in Louis Vivé at Rochefort, or in Lurancy Ven- 
num, the Illinois girl. All these remarkable examples of dis- 
sociation may be conveniently studied in F. W. H. Myers’s 
“Human Personality.’’* But there has been no dearth of 
similar abnormalities since Myers, who died in 1901, left his 
great undertaking still unfinished. For instance, the Doris 
Fisher case, recounted at immense length by Dr. W. Franklin 
Prince and Professor Hyslop in three volumes of the Ameri- 
can S.P.R. ‘‘Proceedings’’ (1915—1917), is especially in- 
teresting. For fuller illustration one classical example, which 

1 These photographs are reproduced in THE Montn, January, 1925, p. 54. 
The presumption for the genuineness of the wounds is much strengthened by 
the occurrence of similar stigmatic lesions in the Lutheran girl, Elisabeth K., 
as described and photographed by Dr. Alfred Lechler in his brochure, ‘*Das 
Ratsel von Konnersreuth,’’ Elberfeld, 1933. 

2 F. W. H. Myers (‘Human Personality,”’ Vol. I, p. 64) says that this case 
“might have been one of the most instructive of all had it been observed and 
recorded with scientific accuracy,’”’ but he adds, as one good point in the case, 
that ‘‘the probity of the whole group has always been held above suspicion.’’ 


3 See Vol. I, pp. 298—368 (edition 1903); and cf. also T. W. Mitchell, 
“‘Medical Psychology and Psychical Research,’’ Methuen, 1922. 
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is quoted by Professor Pierre Janet as the earliest known story 
of the kind, may be reproduced here because it is conveniently 
devoid of complications, and resembles the abnormal experi- 
ence which forms the main subject of the present article. It 
was narrated in Dr. MacNish’s ‘‘Philosophy of Sleep,’ 1830, 
but I give it as repeated by Pierre Janet : 


A well-informed, well-bred young lady of a good con- 
stitution was suddenly seized, without previous warning, 
with a profound sleep, which lasted several hours longer 
than usual. On awaking, she had forgotten all she knew; 
her memory was like a tabula rasa and had preserved no 
notion either of words or things ; it was necessary to teach 
her everything anew. Thus she was obliged to learn 
again reading, writing, ciphering. Little by little she 
became familiarized with the persons and things sur- 
rounding her, which were for her as if she saw them for 
the first time. Her progress was rapid. After a rather 
long time she was, without any known cause, seized with 
a sleep similar to that which had preceded her new life. 
On awaking, she found herself in the same state in which 
she was before her first sleep. She had no remembrance 
of anything that had passed during the interval. Ina 
word, in the old state she was ignorant of the new state. 
It was thus that she called her two lives, which were 
continued separately and alternatively through remem- 
brance. During more than four years this young lady 
presented these phenomena almost periodically. In one 
state or in the other, she did not remember her double 
character, any more than two distinct persons remember 
their respective natures. For instance, in the periods of 
her old state, she possessed all the knowledge she ac- 
quired in her childhood and youth; in her new state she 
knew only what she had learned since. . . In her old 
state she had a very fine handwriting, the one she had 
always had, while in her new state her handwriting was 
bad, awkward, childish as it were, because she had neither 
the time nor the means to perfect it.’ 


A somewhat analogous case is that of the Madre Costante 
Maria Castreca, an unmistakably hysterical subject, though 
she died in the odour of sanctity as Abbess of a com- 
munity of Capuchin nuns at Fabriano in 1736. Twice in her 


1 Pierre Janet, ‘‘Major Symptoms of Hysteria,” pp. 68—69. 
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life she completely lost her memory, first as a child when 
eight years old, but much more surprisingly when she was a 
novice at the age of twenty-eight. We are told of that last 
occasion that for some months ‘‘she ceased to be her natural 
self (restava fuori di sé), and whatever was said or done she 
paid no heed to anything, but prattled away with a most 
charming grace of manner, seeming in look, in speech, and 
in all she did, to be just a little child of five years old.’’* Let 
us remember further that Teresa Neumann of Konnersreuth, 
according to the testimony of her most ardent devotees, 
exhibits from time to time a similar change of personality. 
In the condition which her compatriots describe as Zustand 
des Eingenommenseins (state of absorption) she acts and 
speaks as a child of five would do. She is unable to grasp 
the meaning of the word Pope, and instead of announcing 
that she sees six people she says one and one and one, etc., 
six times. 

But it may be interesting to describe from a quite recent 
account* how these dissociations of personality come about 
quite unexpectedly. Teresa, we learn, was on one occasion 
sitting on a sofa talking with Pfarrer Naber (her confessor) 
and two other priests about indifferent matters. Suddenly she 
had a vision of the later history of St. Mary Magdalen. 


Teresa saw how Magdalen, together with two other 
women and two men, were placed on a ship without sails 
or rudder and set adrift on the sea, destined to inevitable 
death. A storm arose, and Teresa became filled with 
terror as she saw how the vessel was tossed about. Then, 
the vision ending for the moment, Resl [her pet name] 
who had been sitting in the middle of the sofa, leans 
backward. Father Naber suggested that she lie down. 
Perhaps because she was still vividly aware of what she 
had seen, she imagined that Father Naber had ordered 
her to be thrown into the water. She protested to the 
amusement of those present : ‘‘No, no, not in the water ! 
I don’t want to lie in the water!’’ She was quieted by 
the words of the pastor and the others, and by the realiza- 


1 Buti, ‘‘Vita della Madre Costante Maria Castreca,”’ p. 66. I have given 
a fuller account of this case in THE Montu for August, 1923, pp. 103—108. 

2 The book is Friedrich Ritter von Lama’s ‘‘Therese of Konnersreuth; a 
New Chronicle,’? Milwaukee, 1935. I have not seen the German original, but 
the dates mentioned incidentally in the text show that the volume cannot have 
been completed before the autumn of 1934. The account occurs pp. 114—123 
of the American translation. 
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tion at length that all was well. Then, in answer to our 
questioning, she told what had taken place, and since 
she expresses herself and thinks and feels as a child when 
she is in the state of prepossession [presumably Zustand 
des Eingenommenseins ], it was not astonishing that she 
broke off suddenly and turned with a mischievous smile 
to Father Hartl, the curate, to speak about his approach- 
ing nameday celebration. .. In the midst of this jovial, 
trivial interlude she became rapt into ecstasy again.’ 


Later on she saw ‘“‘the cave’’ (no doubt the sainte baume, 
where, according to the legend, St. Mary Magdalen spent 
long years of penance and died). She peeped ‘‘through a 
hole’’ into the ‘‘room out of stone’’ and saw Magdalen, a very 
old woman, hover in ecstasy above the ground ; then her body 
sank to earth and her soul soared with the Redeemer to 
heaven. After this Teresa, speaking as a little child, began 
a conversation with our Saviour. ‘‘She begged Him to give 
her the ‘little room’ that was Mary Magdalen’s, who does not 
need it any more. It would suit her [Teresa] exactly. There 
was water to wash oneself. To be sure, one would have to get 
a stove, a table and a bed, etc.’’ And the witness assures us 
that he would not tire ‘listening for hours to this childlike 
prattle.’” The entrance to the cave seemed not to have been 
very broad. ‘‘She said ‘Mother could not get in’; and when 
asked why, she hesitated lest she offend the reverence due to 
her parent. Then she answered, ‘She is too plump.’ ’’ Neither 
could another priest present get in, ‘‘he was too tall,’’ but “‘a 
very thin one,”’ indicating Kaplan Fahsel, ‘“‘he might squeeze 
through.”’ 

In the case of Teresa Neumann observers are unanimous 
in affirming that another form of dissociation must also be 
recognized. They call it the Zustand der erhobenen Ruhe 
(state of exalted repose). In this condition a voice speaking 
through her lips replied to a question put to her by no less a 
personage than her confessor: ‘‘Thou [du] canst not speak 
to Resl now, she is asleep.’’ This utterance and the use of 


1 All this is the narrative of an eye-witness, a priest, who sent the account 
to Ritter von Lama. 

2 It can hardly be necessary to point out that the story of the voyage of 
SS. Mary Magdalen, Lazarus, Martha and others, across the Mediterranean, 
and of the long penance of the first named in the sainte baume, is now com- 
pletely discredited. The most recent and authoritative Catholic work of refer- 
ence, the ‘‘Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche,’ which is edited by Dr. Michael 
Buchberger, Bishop of Regensburg, and consequently Teresa Neumann’s own 
Bishop, rejects the legend as ‘‘altogether unhistorical,’’ Vol. VI (1934), p. 902- 
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the second person singular astonished the good priest con- 
siderably, for the normal Teresa was always very respectful 
in her form of address. But in ‘‘exalted repose’’ the words 
spoken are very few; they are authoritative in tone and seem 
to emanate from a personality distinct from Teresa herself. 
Thus the voice says ‘‘this afternoon at four o’clock her suffer- 
ing will begin,’’ or ~“‘she will have a vision this evening at 
eight.”’* When she returns to her normal state Teresa re- 
members nothing of what her lips have spoken in exalted 
repose. Some of her most ardent champions, e.g., Pfarrer 
Naber, Kaplan Fahsel and the late Dr. Gerlich, have actually 
drawn the inference that the words spoken in this state are 
the words of Jesus Christ Himself; but they surely cannot 
know how common it is in these cases of dissociation for one 
personality to treat any other personality appearing in the 
same subject as something entirely remote and external, in 
fact, as a different being. Dr. R. Osgood Mason, commenting 
on two such cases, remarks : 


In neither of the cases described had the primary self 
any knowledge of the second personality except from 
the report of others or letters from the second self. . . The 
second personality, on the other hand, in each case, 
knew of the primary self, but only as another person— 
never as forming a part of, or in any way belonging to, 
their own personalities.’ 


I have been led to embark upon this little disquisition by 
a biography I have lately come across which purports to re- 
count the history of a Spanish nun, the Venerable Mother 
Beatrice Mary of Jesus, Abbess of a convent of Poor Clares 
of the strict observance, in the city of Granada. The book 
must have cost a considerable sum to produce, for it is a small 
folio printed in double columns, running to over 500 pages 
and adorned with a portrait.’ Like the Life of Costante Maria 
Castreca, to which reference was made above, this narrative 
recounts the spiritual experiences of a Religious who, how- 


1 Von Lama, ‘‘Therese Neumann,”’ pp. 56—61; Kaplan Fahsel, ‘*‘Konners- 
reuth, Tatsaken und Gedanken’’ (1932), pp. 66—78. 

2 See Myers, ‘‘Human Personality,’”’ Vol. I, p. 66; and Mitchell, ‘‘Medical 
Psychology,’’ p. 119, etc. 

3 The title of the volume, somewhat abbreviated, runs in these terms: 
“Vida prodigiosa de la extatica Virgen y venerable Madre Sor Beatriz Maria 
de Jesus, Abadesa del Convento del Angel Custodio de la Ciudad de Granada.” 
The author was Friar Thomas de Montalvo, of the Alcantarine reform, and 
the book was printed at Granada in 1719. 
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ever holy and supernaturally gifted she may have been, 
exhibited throughout all her early life the most pronounced 
symptoms of hysteria. Beatrice, born in 1632, was the 
daughter of Don Lorenco de Enciso y Navarette, a man of 
good position and a very devout Catholic. Down to the age 
of thirty-five she lived at home with her parents as a Francis- 
can tertiary, but in 1667 she was accepted as a postulant by 
a convent of Poor Clares and eventually became Abbess. The 
title-page of the biography describes her as ‘‘Venerable,”’ but 
I cannot find any evidence that the Cause was proceeded with 
and that she was at any time beatified. She died in 1702, and 
as the facts which Father Thomas de Montalvo has put on 
record profess to be derived from the depositions of the wit- 
nesses who gave evidence in the informative process begun 
with a view to her canonization, it is clear that this testimony 
must have been taken within a few years of her death. Dates 
are entered throughout the biography with a display of exacti- 
tude which points to the use of some contemporary journal 
kept by her confessors or her fellow Religious. Of her mys- 
tical phenomena a word may be said later, but the one inci- 
dent in the Life which specially caught my attention in glanc- 
ing through its pages is a dissociation of consciousness closely 
similar to that recorded of Costante Maria Castreca. 

On March 1, 1665, before she entered the convent, after 
experiencing certain ecstasies of rather unusual duration, she, 
at the age of thirty-three, fell, we are told, into an extra- 
ordinary condition in which she exhibited all the external 
characteristics of a little child of three or four years old. Her 
language, her manner of speech, her conduct, movements, 
and the expression of her features, were those which would 
be expected of a little girl still in the nursery. She knew the 
inmates of the household by their faces, but could not give 
them names. This state had only lasted four days when the 
**Provisor,’’ or Vicar-General, a man well known to her 
family and appointed by the Archbishop to investigate this 
curious case, came to see her. ‘‘Finding her talking like a 
child, he commanded her in virtue of holy obedience to re- 
sume the natural use of her reason with all the powers God 
had given her, because he had to speak to her of matters which 
concerned the direction of her soul. Hardly had he given the 
order when her whole countenance changed, and it at once 
became manifest from the gravity of her expression that she 
had returned to her normal state.’’ The Provisor spoke to 
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her seriously and directed her to go to Confession and Com- 
munion. This she promised to do and was, in fact, enabled 
to do next morning. But no sooner had the Provisor left the 
house than Beatrice had a fit (parasismo) and when she re- 
covered from it the child personality returned. This puerile 
condition, with slight interruptions, lasted for ten days.’ She 
was not ill and went about the house, amusing her parents 
and her sisters very much by her mistakes and her childish 
replies to their questions. She was sometimes gloomy, some- 
times boisterously cheerful, but in either case without any 
apparent cause. When, at the end of ten days, this young 
woman of thirty-three came to herself again after the occur- 
rence of another fit, a notable melancholy and taciturnity 
seems to have settled down upon her. From an early age 
she had been subject to ecstasies or trances, which sometimes 
lasted a whole day. She also suffered at frequent intervals 
from paralytic seizures ; sometimes the right side was affected, 
sometimes the left, any small shock being sufficient to trans- 
fer the hemiplegia from one side to the other. We hear more 
than once of uncontrollable and persistent vomitings which 
the doctors were powerless to relieve. She was, no doubt, 
always abstemious and mortified in her diet, but there were 
also occasions when to please her mother or her confessor she 
wished to eat, but was physically incapable of swallowing 
anything. So pronounced were her hyperzsthesias, nearly 
always associated with some quaint but dominant idea of 
moral wrongfulness, that we find recorded in her Life such 
an incident as the following. During the time when she was 
living at home, her brother fell ill. This was in Lent, but 
the doctors considered it necessary for his health that he 
should eat meat. A joint was accordingly cooked, but unfor- 
tunately the smell of the roast flesh reached the nostrils of his 
sister Beatrice, and she was thereupon seized with so terrible 
a convulsion and loathing that they thought she would have 
died on the spot.’ 

No pathologist, I fancy, would hesitate to pronounce that 
we are here in presence of an almost typical case of conver- 
sion-hysteria, and it was complicated, as nearly always hap- 
pens with mystics of this class, by all sorts of diabolical in- 
festations of the ‘‘grappin’’ order which beset the unfortunate 


1 ‘Vida prodigiosa de la Madre Beatriz,’’ pp. 113—114. 

2 “De solo el olor de aquel alimento le resultaron tales ansias, fatigas y 
congojas que se juzgd se les quedasse muerta entre las manos,”’ ibid., p. 115. 
On other occasions she lost the power of speech for days together. Ibid., p. 89. 
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victim at frequent intervals.’ Nevertheless, though she seemed 
to be continually at death’s door, Beatrice’s life was pro- 
longed to what was in those days accounted the good old age 
of seventy years. Let it also be remembered that the story 
is certainly not a mere romance. This folio, written less than 
seventeen years after her death, was based upon the sworn 
evidence of witnesses, and was published at the expense of 
the city of Granada where all her life had been passed. She 
was evidently regarded as a sort of spiritual asset, reflecting 
glory upon her birthplace. There was nothing to prompt 
any panegyrist to invent such an incident as that of the secon- 
dary personality which reduced Beatrice for ten days to the 
mental condition of a little child. On the other hand, the 
similar experience of Costante Maria Castreca at Fabriano, 
in Central Italy, could aot have been known to the biographer 
of Beatrice in the south of Spain.* Both these holy women, 
though they led the most austere lives and eventually came 
to rule over the convents which they had entered, presented 
almost every symptom of pronounced hysteria. 

Was it a consequence of the hysteria or, in despite of this 
psycho-physical condition, that they also exhibited remark- 
able phenomena of the mystical order? For those of Mother 
Costante Maria I must refer to my previous article, but a 
few words may here be said concerning the ‘‘charismata”’ 
which the Spanish biographer claims for Mother Beatrice. 
It will be sufficient to touch on her stigmata, her abstention 
from food and her levitations. With regard to the first of 
these, Beatrice, though she greatly desired to have the pain 
of Our Lord’s wounds, is said to have prayed that no external 
marks might be perceptible for fear that they would attract 
notice to herself. In accord with this, on certain feasts of 
each year, she had intense suffering in her hands, feet and 
side, without any external indication which betrayed her con- 
dition. But there were exceptions. While still living at 
home, on Friday, May 30, 1664, after her crucifixion agony 
of three hours, she was wounded by St. Francis with a dart 
which pierced her heart. As she was still unconscious, her 
mother and sisters, who suspected from a gesture of hers that 
something had happened to her side, undressed her and found 

1 Ibid., pp. 383—384; p. 146, etc. 

2 Costante was born in 1670, died in 1736, and her Life was only published 
in 1745. Beatrice was born in 1632, died in 1702, and her Life appeared in 
1719. On the other hand, though both in a sense belonged to the family of 


St. Francis, they represented different branches of the Order. Beatrice was a 
Poor Clare, Costante a Capuchiness. 
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a crescent-shaped wound on her left breast. The confessor 
came and saw it, and the Provisor, the representative of the 
Archbishop, was also summoned, but by the time he got 
there, there was no longer a trace of any such wound. After 
this a short ecstasy followed ; the mother was led to examine 
her daughter’s breast again, and found the wound as it was 
before. Once more the Provisor was called to bear testimony 
and he and a number of other ecclesiastics of high standing 
definitely bore witness to what their eyes had clearly seen.’ 
This inspection, we are told, was renewed on two subsequent 
occasions with the same satisfactory result. Moreover, there 
were other later instances when marks were perceptible in 
her feet and hands. 

Further, we learn that among Beatrice’s many fasts, one 
which she observed from November 3rd to December 25th of 
the year 1664, before she entered convent walls, was rigorously 
tested. During these fifty-one days she ate nothing at all, 
but on four or five occasions when she was consumed by one 
of those interior conflagrations’ which were occasionally 
characteristic of her ecstatic state, she took a draught of water. 
To submit the matter to the control of reliable witnesses, she 
was lodged for a month in the house of Don Iiiigo de 
Azevedo, a judicial functionary, ‘‘Alcalde del Crimen de la 
Real Chancilleria de Granada,’’ and her good faith was 
thereby triumphantly vindicated.’ 

Of her levitations I will only say that her fellow-Religious 
describe her as kneeling for long periods raised a few inches 
above the ground, but in such a way that her habit and cloak 
prevented the on-looker from noticing that she was not really 
in contact with the earth. The truth, however, was betrayed 
by the fact that the slightest breath of air caused her to sway 
in this direction or that, just as if she were a feather or the 
leaf of a tree. If one of the nuns got up from her place and 
left the chapel a little swiftly, she was moved like a straw 
by the draught thus created.“ There were a number of other 
analogous physical phenomena recorded of Mother Beatrice, 
and with these also an inexplicable knowledge of distant 
events and of the future. How far these claims were justified 


1 “Vida prodigiosa,’’ p. 48. 

2 These conflagrations are described with some detail on pp. 40—41, 70—71. 
Ashes (cenizas) are then said to have come from her body (!). 

3 Ibid., p. 91. 

4 Ibid., p. 407. The same strange oscillations are recorded of Maria 
Coronel d’Agreda, and of the Tyrolese estatica Domenica Barbagli. 
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no investigator at this distance of time can now hope to decide, 

But to come back to the question of double or multiple per- 
sonality, it is curious that, in the case both of mystics and 
of hysterical patients in general, this liability to dissociation 
of consciousness seems often to be combined with abnormal 
gifts of prevision and clairvoyance, or with some other strange 
type of phenomenon. If I mention Mollie Fancher in par- 
ticular, that is because her case has been dealt with in these 
pages; but quite a number of hystericals, such as Lurancy 
Vennum, Anna Winsor, or Doris Fisher, offer problems very 
difficult to explain on the basis of natural causation. And 
why, again, should so many of them be afflicted with an in- 
ability to eat, to speak, or to use normal sight? Paralysis 
also and catalepsy are often very pronounced. Teresa Neu- 
mann was paralysed for six years, in addition to blindness and 
loss of hearing. Costante Maria and Beatrice suffered fre- 
quently, even if intermittently, from the same disabilities. 
Mollie Fancher, during more than twenty years, was unable 
to leave her bed, having no use of one arm, and having her 
leg doubled beneath her. Of Anna Winsor we are told that 
among her constantly recurring spasms ‘“‘all the muscles of 
the body and limbs were rigid except those of the right arm.’ ’ 
There is, it seems to me, much still to be learnt about morbid 
psychology before we can safely talk of the supernatural in 
cases where a dissociation of consciousness is either indicated 
or apprehended. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 This lady read in the dark with her eyes closed and holding her book 
upside down. She remained unable to speak for nine weeks, and it was stated 
of her: “It is twenty-two weeks since she has swallowed.’’ See Myers, 
‘“‘Human Personality,’’ Vol. I, pp. 355—360. 
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A PACIFIST HERESY 


T seems paradoxical to say, in a Europe more than ever 

[ cesstine with bayonets’? and over-clouded with the 

menace of war, that the chief moral principle which seems 

in danger of being obscured is the right of self-defence, in- 

herent both in the individual and in the community. But so 

it seems to be. The very belligerency taught by dictators 

and too readily assimilated in the still-democratic countries, 

has aroused a corresponding reaction, and over against the 

“Prussian”’ doctrine that Aggression is always lawful, we 

find the other extreme that Resistance to Aggression is never 

right. Extreme pacifism has been growing and spreading 

since the Great War, and the prospect of another and a greater 

has only stimulated its increase. The movement embraces 
both genuine and false adherents: those who really believe 
that physical violence is never lawful, and those who wish to 
confine it to a struggle not between nations but between 
classes. Added to these are the Catholics who hold in the 
abstract the right of self-defence but think that the exercise 
of that right by the community de facto causes such untold 
moral and material evil, not only to the belligerent Powers 
but to the world at large, that in practice justice must yield 
to charity and injustice must be met by patient endurance. 
The doctrine that there is no merely temporal good the pre- 
servation of which would justify a community in exposing 
the world to the evils of modern warfare, which ex hypothesi 
can now never be confined to the original disputants, is begin- 
ning to make its appearance in Catholic moral teaching, al- 
though no authorized moral treatise has yet withdrawn as 
irrelevant the stock enumeration of causes which justify war- 
fare. Nowhere has the Catholic case against war been more 
strongly and clearly urged than in Father Stratmann’s study 
of ‘‘The Church and War,’’ first published in 1929, and now 
in a second edition. Considering all its modern developments 
Father Stratmann asserts that for the first time in history it 
has become doubtful whether any cause, however righteous 
and important, can justify the recourse to war. Furthermore, 
another distinguished Catholic philosopher, the well-known 
ex-leader of the pre-Mussolini Catholic ‘‘Partito Populare’’ 
in Italy, Dom Luigi Sturzo, has recently criticized from the 
pacifist standpoint, the action of those Catholics in Spain 
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who, in order to prevent the suppression of religion by the 
Spanish Reds, have actively supported the military efforts 
to overthrow the Communist Government. He says that the 
early Christians did not oppose the pagan persecutors by 
material force, and that, in our own time, the Catholics of 
France submitted to the anti-clerical laws aimed at the extir- 
pation of Catholicism. Yet the Faith triumphed over both the 
violent Roman persecutions and the ‘“‘legal’’ French variety : 
the inference being that to take up arms and provoke civil 
war, even in defence of religion, is at any rate not so Chris- 
tian as turning the other cheek to the smiter. I merely wish 
to quote Dom Luigi here, so as to illustrate how deeply the 
horror of unlimited warfare has impressed the Catholic men- 
tality : his conception of the moral character of Catholic par- 
ticipation in the Spanish Revolution is another matter. 

Outside the Church pacifism has run riot. For nearly three 
centuries the Society of Friends has professed non-resistance 
to evil as a fundamental principle. A prominent Anglican, 
Canon Shepherd, claims that he has secured the support of 
upwards of 100,000 men in a determination never in future 
to bear arms on any account whatever. Mr. George Lans- 
bury, one of the chiefs of the Labour party, recently retired 
from its leadership because he could not countenance its policy 
of national defence. Many of the intelligentzia who have the 
ear of the public—Mr. Aldous Huxley," Mr. A. A. Milne,’ 
Mr. Beverley Nichols,’ to mention only a few—use their 
literary ability to expose, not only the imbecility but also 
the immorality of armed conflict, and to preach the doctrine 
of non-resistance. Thus both Christians and non-Christians 
unite to regard the practice of seeking to settle disputes by 
armed violence as something which reason as well as revela- 
tion condemns as intrinsically evil, not wrong because of the 
use of wrong means, but because all violent means are wrong ; 
not wrong because of evil concomitants and results, but wrong 
in se, independent of circumstances; not wrong because to- 
day all restrictions as to weapons and objectives have gone, 
but wrong in all ages. 

Added to the Christians and the non-Christians are the 
Anti-Christian Communists who are vociferous supporters of 
out-and-out pacifism, but only for their own subversive ends. 
These latter are openly proclaimed—the ultimate overthrow of 
the propertied class and of religion which is its supposed bul- 


2 “‘The Case for Constructive Peace’’ (Chatto & Windus). 
2 ‘*Peace with Honour,’’ 5th edition (Methuen). 
3 “Cry Havoc” (Jonathan Cape). 
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wark, and the abolition of national armed forces likely to be 
used in suppressing their efforts. With these false pacifists 
we have here no concern, save to mark the general discredit 
and confusion in which their adherence involves the general 
desire to get rid of war. Yet it may be that more harm is done 
by genuine advocates of peace, whose advocacy reposes on 
emotion instead of on reason, or on a sincere though mis- 
taken interpretation of Christian teaching, than by the clumsy 
exploitation of the anti-war sentiment by the Third Inter- 
national. 

But whilst pointing out what is heretical in much of the 
modern peace movement, let us bear in mind the vast and 
growing evil against which it is the natural instinctive re- 
action—the war-mongering of the militarists. By militarists 
I mean not only those secularists who still believe that the 
world should continue to evolve under the spur of the struggle 
for existence, but all who, blinded by racial pride or merely 
too lazy to think, imagine that security can be found to-day 
in armed predominance. Their voices are strident in the 
Press. ‘‘War always has been—War always will be—War 
always must be—until the lamb lies down with the lion’’ 
screams a twopenny weekly pamphlet called The Saturday 
Review. The ‘‘Hands off Britain Air Defence League’’ issues 
a circular containing the following : 


Why wait for a bomber to leave Berlin at 4 o’clock and 
wipe out London at 8? Create a new winged army of 
long-range British bombers to smash the foreign hornets 
in their nests’— 


an exhortation which shows how certain militarists regard 
the ordinary and all-important distinction between defence 
and aggression. No one nation, for that matter, ever con- 
fesses to aggressive designs. Each recent proclaiming of a 
further increase of fighting-strength—Russia’s calling up 
youths of nineteen, Germany’s doubling the term of conscript 
service, France’s re-fortifying her ‘‘impregnable’’ frontier, 
Italy’s threat of mobilizing eight millions in a few hours— 
is accompanied by the expression of a fervent desire to help 
to ensure the peace of Europe. Only Signor Mussolini is not 
so positive. He desires, to be sure, to live at peace with the 
rest, but only ‘‘as long as possible’: perpetual peace is ‘‘an 
absurd idea contrary to our Fascist doctrine,’’ which, as de- 
clared in the ‘‘Fascist Encyclopedia,’’ is that ‘“‘war alone 


4 Quoted in ‘‘Peace with Honour,” pp. 211—212. 
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brings all human energies to their highest tension and stamps 
the mark of nobility on those peoples who have the courage to 
face it.’’ And one main reason for the present gleam of in- 
dustrial prosperity in this and other lands is the sinister and 
deplorable fact that iron and steel and coal and chemicals are 
being fashioned by labour into instruments of death—useless 
so long as there is peace, and only useful in war to destroy. 

Let us here contemplate, as we have often done before in 
these pages, the imbecility of all these modern war-prepara- 
tions, imbecility in which every nation shares which is not 
straining every nerve to propagate peace, especially by re- 
moving obvious causes of war. This colossal expenditure on 
“‘defence,’’ amounting now to £2,000,000,000 annually, 
though meant by each State to increase security, leaves each 
relatively as insecure as before, and, moreover, is largely 
wasted, because devoted to obsolete weapons. There is no 
statesman who does not know that the next war will not be 
decided on the field of battle but in large civilian centres. 
Those who want to be comparatively safe will flock to the 
camps and the fleets! The only Front that matters will be 
the Home Front, and that will face upwards towards the skies. 
Yet they continue to raise ‘‘defensive’’ armies and fleets, 
whereas the only defence possible would be to roof their chief 
cities with impenetrable glass or to return to the life of the 
troglodytes. For truly in this new form of warfare, there is 
no real defence but prior attack or later reprisal. 

Now, when we consider that aerial warfare cannot discrim- 
inate between man and woman, child and adult, hospital and 
factory, in its diffusion of fire and poison and immeasurable 
destruction, can we wonder that the man in the street feels 
ready to revolt against any Government which has not man- 
aged somehow or other to avert this awful visitation? He 
sees as yet no signs of such effort. The effects of the last 
war are still crushing and paralysing large sections of the 
world, yet all around us are frenzied preparations for a new 
and greater struggle, the result of which may well be the end 
of civilization, and in any case cannot finally or permanently 
benefit any nation. Common sense would suggest that states- 
men should start with the absolute principle—No More War, 
and then come together and shape their policies accordingly. 
They all have ratified the Paris Pact renouncing war. They 
see its advantage in theory but, because putting it into prac- 
tice would involve some national sacrifice, they have all lapsed 
again into the old ruts, and their minds are filled with the old 
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ideas of national prestige, the supremacy of force, the struggle 
for existence, the desire for monopoly—all the passions which 
came to such a woeful head in 1914, and are again ominously 
at work. If some Governments are more enlightened than the 
rest and recognize that, altogether apart from the League of 
Nations, there is a now de facto natural association of all the 
separate sovereign Powers in this narrow globe, based on 
their inevitable contiguity and multiform identity of interest, 
these have apparently been unable to devise any means to 
stay the march to destruction, and thus the foreseeing reluc- 
tantly follow the blind—into the abyss. 

It is to help them that the genuine pacifists are organizing, 
but, as I have implied, their efforts are vitiated by the errors 
in principle on which they base their case. One of the funda- 
mental rights of human beings is the right of self-preservation. 
It may be forfeited by crime, it may be voluntarily abandoned 
for good reasons, but, until forfeited or abandoned, justice de- 
mands that it be respected. It is the teaching of reason that 
every nature is endowed by the Creator with what tends to its 
persistence : it must seek its proper good, and the chief good 
is existence itself. Thus murder and suicide—the unlawful 
taking of human life—are acts so radically evil that no motive 
or circumstances can justify them. This dictate of reason is 
enforced and made explicit by God’s revealed commandment : 
the prohibition of killing is the negative aspect of the duty of 
keeping alive. Now the extreme pacifist who maintains that 
non-resistance to an intending murderer is a moral duty, and 
that this is the way in which we must subdue evil by good, 
finds no support in reason for his view. So he falls back on 
revelation and says that this is the Gospel teaching of Christ ; 
multiplying texts to prove it. The Catholic Church, the au- 
thorized interpreter of the Gospel, denies the pacifist exposi- 
tion of those texts : her theologians consistently maintain that 
vim vi repellere—to resist force by force, even to the extent 
of killing the assailant who attempts your life—is the natural 
right of every human being. The right is voluntarily given 
up by the martyr who allows the persecutor to slay him for 
the Faith, but it is so real a right that no blame would attach 
to a man who should prefer to kill the enemy of the Faith 
who sought his life rather than submit to being killed by 
him in that high cause. He would miss the glory of martyr- 
dom by so doing, but he would not have sinned. Non-resis- 
tance to evil is not a command but a counsel, it does not refer 
to the community but only to the individual. It is thus that 
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the Church reconciles the authentic teaching of her Spouse 
and Master with the revelation of God in nature—the Natural 
Law. Our Lord does not call everyone to the same practice 
of perfection: to the Rich Young Man He recommended 
voluntary renunciation of goods; to others to abstain from 
marriage. He suggests to some a closer following which in- 
volves a wide abandonment of many natural rights whilst 
leaving all free to confine themselves to the observance of the 
commandments. Oblivion of this clear and necessary dis- 
tinction, so familiar to the Catholic, has involved much non- 
Catholic pacifist thought in much confusion. 

A confusion which grows immeasurably greater when the 
counsels of perfection are considered applicable to the com- 
munity, for this ignores another radical distinction. The 
moral law, expressed in the commandments, binds both indi- 
vidual and group equally : the counsels of perfection, on the 
other hand, have no reference to societies organized for merely 
temporal objects. A private person may fairly and properly 
be asked to forgo natural rights in view of the reward to come. 
He thus “‘loses’’ his life here, to ‘‘gain’’ it more abundantly 
hereafter. But organized society has no hereafter. It must 
achieve its well-being on earth, or miss it altogether. There 
are no States (thank God !) in Heaven—only an assortment of 
God’s children, saved through the grace of His redemption, 
and most humbly grateful for their election. Consequently— 
confining attention to the organization of the State—Govern- 
ments have no right to sacrifice the nation’s possessions un- 
less for some equivalent or greater temporal good. They 
are the trustees of manifold interests entrusted to them by 
the nation, and cannot infringe their trust unless the nation 
consents. Their express raison d’étre is the temporal welfare 
of the community, and they hold their powers only to secure 
this aim. If, therefore, they were not to defend real and im- 
portant national interests—not to say, the existence and au- 
tonomy of the nation itself—they would be committing grave 
dereliction of duty. 

Accordingly, it is not for the State to turn the other cheek 
to the aggressor, nor to hand over its cloak to the thief who 
has taken its tunic. Yet there are reputable men who would 
impose on the State as a duty what God’s law leaves to the 
free choice of the individual—the practice of non-resistance. 
It is this vein of unreason which, I repeat, vitiates the zealous 
peace-advocacy of the extreme pacifist. Nothing can win 
permanent acceptance that is manifestly absurd, or would 
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result, if applied, in further absurdities, or has never been suc- 
cessful in past experience. In this fallen world, force must 
be behind law, if law is to be effective. This is obvious in 
every well-ordered State; it is still more obvious when we 
consider the much looser community of nations, many of 
which have in practice rejected Christianity even as an ethical 
ideal. Weare far from the happy time when “‘each man finds 
his own in all men’s good,’’ and so, to» quote the same Vic- 
torian : 
he {man] needs must fight 
To make true peace his own, 
He needs must combat might with might 
Or Might would rule alone.* 

Accordingly, failing a genuine determination on the part of 
every nation to give up the practice of settling disputes or 
defending rights by armed force, all nations must continue 
to maintain defensive forces. And, as has often been pointed 
out, the only sensible way to avoid the consequent prevalence 
of threat and defiance and competitive arming, is to formulate 
the law of international dealings, and then put the forces of 
the world behind the law, instead of behind the litigant, by 
some form of collectivism. 

Happily the believing Catholic has in his Faith security 
against the heresies of Pacifism. Knowing that God has en- 
joined warfare in ‘he past and that His Church has consis- 
tently taught that war under certain conditions is righteous, 
he can never commit the error of thinking that the practice 
is intrinsically wicked. If it were, then God would have 
approved of evil in the past, and the Church would have 
grievously failed in her function of teaching true morality. 
But, standing firmly on the principle that national self-de- 
fence is a right and a duty, he is the more free to denounce 
all policies that savour of aggression, or show disregard of 
the just rights of other nations. If he cannot be a complete 
pacifist, still less can he be a militarist : he should, in fact, 
always be a peace-maker, and oppose the hatred and greed 
that masquerade as patriotism but are merely mass-envy and 
pride. And he should especially insist upon the fact that the 
normal teaching of the Church regarding the lawfulness, on 
occasion, of armed violence in defence or assertion of right, 
was framed when fighting was confined to professional armies 
equipped with few and relatively ineffective weapons. The 
Church has never formally pronounced upon that aspect of 

1 Epilogue to ‘“‘The Charge of the Heavy Brigade.”’ 
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modern warfare, which includes the slaughter, on a large 
scale and of set purpose, of multitudes who are technically 
innocent of offence. The militarist cannot plead that nowa- 
days the whole nation is mobilized for war and that there 
are, therefore, no non-combatants. There are, in hundreds of 
thousands—women, children, the sick, the aged, the incap- 
able and those consecrated to the service of God. Catholics 
should never rest in this peace-crusade to abolish the abomin- 
able excesses of warfare—indiscriminate bombing, the use of 
poison gas and of disease-germs, attacks on the Red Cross, 
the wanton destruction of churches, and so forth. The nations 
themselves have tried half-heartedly to check the growing 
barbarity of war: they would welcome, one might hope, the 
explicit condemnation by the Church, as unlawful and im- 
moral, of many modern means of warfare, for thus the hands 
of the peace-makers would be strengthened. 

And apart from the mere consideration of humanity and 
culture, the Catholic has an additional motive, perhaps the 
strongest of all, for labouring to remove the causes of war, 
and to humanize its practice. War is the main obstacle to 
the most important of human enterprises, the evangelization 
of the world, and by setting Catholics of different nations at 
variance it hinders the realization of membership of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ, which is the salt of civilization. The 
outbreak of war paralyses for a time the whole missionary 
activity of the Church and injures permanently the work of 
conversion. Generations must elapse before the missions can 
recover from the wounds caused by the last war. But the 
point need not be laboured: it is universally admitted that 
warfare is both the cause and the occasion of innumerable 
moral evils: also that modern warfare, in so far as it recog- 
nizes no non-combatants, seems to differ in kind from the old 
sort. 

How gladly, then, should we welcome a condemnation by 
the Church of certain modern methods of warfare—especially 
aerial bombing and the use of poison gas—on the ground 
that they necessarily involve the killing of the innocent, and 
cannot, of their own nature, be used in the only legitimate 
form of warfare, that of national defence. Such condemna- 
tion would leave intact the great moral principle, thus ex- 
pressed in Canon Law—‘‘Vim vi repellere omnes leges et 


omnia jura permittunt.”’ 
JOSEPH KEATING. 
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MISCELLANEA 


I. CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL NOTES 
THE CHOICE BEFORE WALES. 


N his book on ‘‘The Catholic Church in Modern Wales’’ Mr. 

Donald Attwater quotes Mr. W. Llewelyn Williams as saying: 
‘The racial animosity and sectarian prejudices, so lightly aroused 
in Rome in 1579 . . . led, in the long result, to Wales being left 
derelict, until the Puritans came and held before Welshmen a new 
religious ideal which, whatever be its defects, had the merit of 
meeting the spiritual needs and conforming to the distinctive 
genius of the people of Wales.’’ With the substitution of the word 
‘Evangelicals’ for ‘‘Puritans,’’ this is a fairly accurate descrip- 
tion of the situation. The Puritan sects made but little impression 
upon Wales until caught and carried forward by the tidal wave 
of eighteenth-century revivalism. The movement created by the 
itinerant preachers of that period was far more truly representative 
of the national spirit than was the Elizabethan Anglicanism of 
England. The latter was imposed from above by State decree, 
while the former emanated from the people themselves. In its 
origin it was not even indebted to Wesley, but seemed to spring 
spontaneously from the soil. 

Within the framework of Calvinistic theology, these Evan- 
gelistic preachers developed a type of pulpit oratory which bore 
little resemblance to that which was familiar to English Protes- 
tantism. One needs to have known personally the preaching 
heard in the Bethels and Shilohs of the Welsh country-side rightly 
to appreciate its qualities. The men, nearly always of humble 
birth, who ministered to the religious life of Wales were poets as 
well as preachers. Pathos, humour and imagination found a large 
place in their discourses. They could sketch a biblical character, 
hitting off their hearers’ foibles in a way that roused audible merri- 
ment, and the next moment bring tears to the eyes by some refer- 
ence too genuinely tender to be scorned as ‘‘sob-stuff.’’ They 
preached, sometimes, for an hour and a half without ever losing 
the interest of their uneducated congregations. For a parallel 
we must go back to the early days of the friars in this country. 

In one other respect besides the popular character of their ser- 
monizing they remind us of medieval times. The wayside preacher 
in the Middle Ages was not only a religious teacher; in his manner 
of speech, his allusions to the larger world, his use of classical 
stories to enforce Christian truths, he was a source of cultural 
influence. Professor Owst has done good service in his work on 
“Literature and Pulpit in Medieval England”’ in calling attention 
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to the debt our poets and dramatists owe to these itinerant Evan- 
gelists. To this cultural influence must be added their popularity 
as entertainers. In fact they supplied to primitive communities 
certain recreative influences for which the corresponding class now 
look to the newspaper and the cinema. All this might also have 
been said of the Nonconformist pulpiteer in the last century. To 
him it is very largely due that Welsh has remained a literary lan- 
guage. It is significant that to-day, as often as not, the bardic 
honours granted by the Eisteddfod go to a Dissenting minister. 
In these ways the pulpit supplied a cultural need which was felt 
with special force in Wales. The Celt is naturally a lover of oratory 
and poetry. 

The very exuberance of the native imagination, however, has its 
dangers. And especially is this the case in the sphere of religion. 
The Celtic mind seems to need, in order that it may avoid those 
dangers and achieve its best, some stiffening element from outside, 
a discipline other than that of native origin. The Arthurian 
Legend was beaten into shape under Norman hammers. The 
fecund fancy of the Welsh preacher was, to some extent, held in 
check and given form by his Calvinistic theology. That this severe 
type of theology should have predominated in the Principality is 
to be accounted for by this special tendency of the Celtic mentality. 
Its emotionalism needs, and instinctively seeks, a corrective in 
some more rigid system. 

It is common knowledge that at the present time Welsh Non- 
conformity is in decline. It has been unable to meet the situation 
created by modern conditions. Popular education has robbed the 
pulpit of one of its chief functions. A ministry trained in academic 
institutions conveying Anglican ideals of education, though it has 
gained in culture, has lost its popular appeal. The naive 
emotionalism of a former day no longer ‘‘goes down,’’ and there 
has been no substitute. Along with the loss of religious interests 
has gone the eclipse of that political Liberalism which formerly 
absorbed so much enthusiasm and which was in such close alliance 
with the Nonconformist pulpit. The weakening of the Puritan and 
Evangelical influences, and the disappearance of the chief political 
party, has created a vacuum in the Welsh soul, the filling up of 
which is the main problem of the present hour. 

We shall understand the psychological situation better if we 
set clearly before us the two chief factors mentioned in the former 
synthesis. These were, first, the firm discipline imposed by the 
Calvinistic system, and, secondly, what may be described as the 
native spirit of romance with its poetic, oratorical and musical 
expressions. The phenomenon which we are witnessing in the 
Wales of to-day is the separation of these two features and their 
Opposition to one another as the two sides of a dilemma. 

On the one hand you have the spread of Communism in the in- 
dustrialized areas of the south. It is curious to reflect that Calvin’s 
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place is being taken by Karl Marx. A little reflection, however, 
will show that this, after all, given the decline of the religious 
spirit, is not strange. Both offer the type of discipline which, as 
we have noted, the Celtic temperament seems to require. This 
fact, as well as the exceptional distress which prevails in the coal- 
mining areas of Monmouthshire and Glamorgan, accounts for the 
unusual success of Communist propaganda. Probably it would 
be no exaggeration to say that nowhere in the British Isles, not 
even in turbulent Glasgow, is Moscow able to claim a larger pro- 
portion of the industrial population or more enthusiastic followers 
than in South Wales. The large number of unemployed (30 per 
cent for the whole of Wales as compared with the 11.6 per cent 
for England) and the hopelessness of their position, provides just 
the sort of conditions under which Communism flourishes. Economic 
desperation is an admirable provocative of revolution and makes 
plausible the most drastic remedies. The well-nigh hopeless 
paganism which, in the eighteenth century, found refuge in a Cal- 
vinistic fatalism, turns to-day, under a similar pressure of extreme 
need, to the determinism of Communism. 

There is not much scope in the Moscow creed for the romanticist 
with his love of freedom and his cultivation of national tradition. 
But these things are essential for the Welshman. It is incredible 
that the race which gave Europe the Arthurian Legend should rest 
contented in the harsh rigorism of Karl Marx’s philosophy. Con- 
sequently we are not surprised to find that, side by side with the 
progress of Communistic propaganda, there is to be observed the 
quiet progress of a Nationalist movement as shown in the increased 
popularity of the Eisteddfod and the prominence attained by the 
Nationalist Party. Welsh Nationalism differs from Irish in being 
almost predominantly cultural. The revival of interest in Welsh 
history and Welsh literature would seem to be its chief object. But 
when we say that we must make certain reservations. It is evi- 
dent that it is much more than an educational movement in the 
academic sense. The druidical robes worn at the Eisteddfod in- 
dicate a spirit not to be confined within the walls of a lecture-hall. 
The national love of ritual, starved by Puritanism, takes its revenge 
in these festivals by reviving garb and ceremonies associated with 
a pagan past. The historic sense, so lamentably lacking in the 
once-powerful Nonconformity, harks back to a day prior even to 
the early British Church. This traditionalism and ritualism place 
the movement in an entirely different category to that which is 
concerned with intellectual development as such. On the other 
hand, there is a distinct attempt to translate the native genius into 
the terms of contemporary life. If Welshmen are employing their 
minds to learn what their forbears did and said, it is in order that 
they themselves may express the same spirit under contemporary 
conditions. The creation of a merely artificial cult like this would 
be a long way from satisfying the intention of the promoters. If 
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Welsh Nationalism succeeds in its purpose, the Celtic genius will 
flower again. Its spirituality, its romanticism, its imaginativeness 
will create a new literary and artistic tradition capable of contend- 
ing with the materialism of the twentieth century, not as an 
anachronism, but as a living product of the Welsh soul. 

Unfortunately, however, the divorce we have noted militates 
against this object. The emotionalism and freakish fancy which 
are characteristic of the Welsh temperament need the addition, if 
they are to be effective, of some hardening process such as that 
which iron ore undergoes when it is treated in the blast furnace. 
Without the stiffening effected by an intransigent creed and a dis- 
ciplinary institution it is difficult to see how the Celtic spirit can 
make its due contribution to civilization. 

We are now in a position to suggest the solution of the problem 
of unity confronting this divided nation. It is not the first time 
that solution has been offered to peoples similarly troubled. It is, 
in fact, none other than that which relieved the minds of Romans 
at the beginning of the Christian era, divided in their allegiance 
between a philosophy which derided the gods and a popular re- 
ligion which ignored philosophy. It was found that Christianity, 
while introducing the neophyte to a supernatural Wonderland, 
more mysterious and beautiful than any described by the poets, 
supported its claims to credence by an apologia that successfully 
challenged the intellectual world. The story of how Deity assumed 
flesh and dwelt among men was discovered to be no. irresponsible 
fable calculated to entertain the unthinking, but constituted the 
basis of a dogma on which could be reared a stately theology con- 
sistent with the best thought of the age. Within an institution 
which claimed infallibility, there functioned a spirit which expressed 
itself in apocalyptic drama and lyrical outbursts of song. From 
the same source came an inexorable law and stories of saints and 
angels that charmed the fancy of childhood. Central to a system 
so imperious that it subjected to itself the mightiest intellect, was 
a Jewish peasant maid who, for all her unsophisticated simplicity, 
bore the awesome title of Mother of God. It is this religion which 
to-day alone resists the ‘‘flight from reason,’’ and at the same 
time wins the enthusiastic devotion of a romanticist like the late 
G. K. Chesterton. 

Will Wales accept that solution? It is difficult to say. Puritan 
prejudices have got a firm hold. The opposition to the Church 
is more bitter there than in England. But the fact that it was 
Catholicism which made possible the finest cultural products of the 
Welsh genius in the past should carry some weight. Perhaps 
when attention is directed towards this fact its implications will 
be seen. Meanwhile we may endorse the statement of a non- 
Catholic writer in the Western Mail to the effect that in fifty years’ 
time it would be, for Wales, ‘‘Rome or nothing.”’ 

STANLEY B. JAMES. 
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IN THE HEART OF THE CYCLADES. 


YRA or Syros is not the largest of the dozen or so of pic- 

turesque islands which lie in the A°gean, south-east of Greece, 
but in some ways it is the most interesting. It is about a quarter 
the size of the Isle of Man and has long been an important com- 
mercial centre, but it was not on that account that the present 
writer recently visited it, for it has other varied attractions, geo- 
graphical and ecclesiastical. 

As one approaches it by steamer from Piraeus it shows up bare, 
rugged and infertile, with a tall conical hill to the north-east. On 
this is built the chief town, Ano Syra, the houses of which rise 
in white terraces on the side facing the east, crowned by the 
cathedral of the Catholic Bishop. But as the ordinary steamer 
arrives before sunrise, the traveller is apt to miss the dazzling 
effect. If he wishes to climb up to the cathedral he will do well to 
spend an hour or two admiring the motley craft in the crowded 
harbour, and drinking Turkish coffee at a cafeneion. Then, when 
the sun, rising over Tinos some fifteen miles E.N.E., provides 
enough light but not too much heat, he can start the ascent. 

Leaving the harbour, one proceeds through the lower town, a 
later settlement than Ano Syra and called Hermoupolis, to the 
square which contains a statue of Andrew Miaoulis, admiral of 
the Greek fleet in 1821, during that War of Independence which 
was the start of the island’s prosperity. The admiral wears the 
dress of the time—a loose-fitting shirt and a many-folded sash- 
like belt supporting voluminous knee breeches. Garments like 
these latter are still to be seen in use, spacious sacks of good blue 
cloth with holes in the corners for the legs. 

From the square the first stages of the ascent begin. As the 
houses are not built in regular streets the roads between them are 
narrow and intricate, so that the only hope of not getting lost is 
to keep on ascending by the widest road that offers itself. These 
roads can be traversed only on foot or donkey-back because of the 
frequent steps. Presently, the ascent skirts the course of a moun- 
tain stream which is dry except for a few months in the winter. 
It now forms a wide and fairly deep ravine of dry brown soil 
and rock with here and there a few goats tethered to stakes and 
picking up what nutriment they can. They say that Syra was 
once well wooded and well watered, but the felling of the forests 
has brought barrenness and drought—as it has in the United States 
and elsewhere. 

Then one comes to a bridge across the ravine, formed to take 
a new road, still in the making, that one day will allow of cars 
approaching the upper town. The road runs round the cone of 
the hill, but cannot ever hope to get right to the top since the 
gradient is too steep. After this bridge, the serious part of the 
climb begins, and the long shallow steps of the lower slope give 
way to steep stairways sometimes cut out of the natural rock, 
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sometimes artificial. It is a wearisome climb: how high only a 
strict counting of steps, of which there seem to be thousands, can 
tell. However, the fine view from the crest and the cool breeze 
relieve one’s fatigue, and one can admire at leisure the cathedral 
of St. George, the patron of the island, which occupies the very 
summit. 

The upper town, which was originally built thus away from the 
shore to be beyond reach of pirates, is almost wholly Catholic. 
But Orthodoxy prevails in Hermoupolis, the town round the har- 
bour, which grew up when Greece was fighting for its liberty. 
Syra, the island, remained neutral during the struggle and be- 
came the sanctuary of refugees from other islands, notably from 
Chios, who brought with them commercial enterprise, and de- 
veloped the port. At one time, indeed, it was the mercantile 
centre of the whole Archipelago, but railway development and the 
growth of Piraeus, the seaport of Athens, has diverted much of its 
trade. 

Lower than the cathedral, but still high on the hill, is the Jesuit 
establishment, house and church, which latter is dedicated to Our 
Lady of Mount Carmel, but by the Ano-Syriotes is called just 
*‘Our Lady.’’ There are three more Catholic churches on the hill, 
though one of them is used only on a few feasts. Hermoupolis 
has, of course, many belonging to Orthodoxy: one of these latter, 
called ‘‘The Resurrection,’’ is erected on a smaller neighbour- 
ing hill, and stands out prominently because no houses surround it. 

Out of a population of about 30,000, Catholics form one-third, 
although the island was once almost wholly Catholic. In 1800 
there were only 1,000 inhabitants all told. Happily, these Catho- 
lics are fervent as well as numerous. They frequent the churches 
regularly, not only for Sunday Mass, but for devotions, for 
novenas, for services of the different confraternities and, most of 
all for the various processions. On the Sunday after the feast of 
Corpus Christi, I took part in two processions; one in the morn- 
ing from the parish church in Hermoupolis, when the congregation 
with a band from a neighbouring orphanage, a detachment of Sea 
Scouts, a guard of honour from the local barracks, the school 
children and the confraternities with banners, walked for three- 
quarters of an hour, escorting the Blessed Sacrament through the 
main streets and singing hymns in Latin and Greek, to the admira- 
tion of their Orthodox friends who watched them silently and 
reverently: then in the afternoon I was taken to the village of 
Manna to assist in the procession there, which began after Vespers 
in the tiny church. This time, however, there was no instrumental 
music, only the voices of the faithful, no soldiers, and, moreover, 
no roads. We followed mere tracks, with many ups and downs 
and hollows in the rock, and with thistles and briars at the side 
that caught in the lace of albs. However, there in the little village, 
with its scattered houses and almost complete lack of roads, the 
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devotion of the faithful was as great as in the town, and as great 
as in any other place in the world where Our Lord is honoured by 
such public manifestations. 

One thing was very striking, and that was the way these people 
sang. The Syriotes love to sing, and they know by heart a large 
number of Greek hymns and most of the common Latin hymns, 
not excluding the Te Deum. In the little church of Manna, whose 
congregation is composed of about a hundred families, there was 
no difficulty about Vespers, for the congregation was able to take 
alternate verses of the psalms and to make the responses. Most 
know these by heart, having sung them from childhood, but for 
those that don’t, there are prayer books and hymn books, printed 
in the ‘‘Chiotica,’’ that is, the Latin is printed in Greek characters. 
They sing very, very slowly, but in good time, the women’s voices 
being mostly contralto and the men’s bass, whilst individuals 
harmonize at will. It is a compliment to their musical ear that 
the result is pleasing and not merely a devotional noise. 

To return now to the elevated terrace of the Jesuit residence, 
whence one has a bird’s-eye view of Hermoupolis and its harbour. 
Beyond, there is a panorama of the Cyclades, the nearest being 
the high mass of Tinos, ten or twelve miles off, with a cloud- 
capped peak called, aptly enough, ‘‘Skionia.’’ Andros, due north, 
is also very mountainous. Mikonos, due east, is hardly distinguish- 
able from Delos at its foot, the most famous, if the smallest, island 
of the Archipelago. To the south-east, over the headland that 
closes the harbour, may be seen Paros and Naxos, the latter the 
largest of the whole group. 

Eternal summer still gilds this entrancing medley of colour and 
form. Everything is startlingly vivid. The pure white of the 
flat-roofed one-storied houses, the rock of the hill yellowish-brown, 
the red and blue decorations of the churches, the cool shadows of 
the distant islands, the intense blue of the circumambient sea, 
itself flecked with the sails of fishing boats, the wakes of tiny 
steamers or the foam breaking on innumerable rocks, form a veri- 
table feast for the eye. It is a joy just to stand and take in the 
view and watch the arrival of the little steamships, most of which 
before they reach the ASgean have plied up and down the Clyde. 
They arrive from Piraeus round the headland, or on their return 
can be seen crossing from Paros to Tinos and then coming towards 
Hermoupolis. As they approach, the expert can distinguish the 
“‘Acropolis’’ or the ‘‘Macedonia’’ or whatever the name be, but, 
as a matter of fact, each ship is known before it appears, for com- 
munication is regular and they all have their fixed days. 

There are Jesuit Fathers on Tinos also, but time would not per- 
mit a visit to that picturesque island, so with real regret I said 
good-bye to Ano Syra and, returning on a Friday, when two boats 
go to the mainland, had the advantage of competitive sailings and 
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TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


N article once appeared in this periodical,’ the object of which 

was to call attention to the singular fact that, whereas the 
Anglican Church left her members free to accept or deny the Real 
Presence of Christ in the Holy Eucharist, she unequivocally forbade 
them, if they did choose to believe it, to explain the mode of that 
Presence by the theory of Transubstantiation. Whatever else is 
doubtful in the XXVIIIth Article, ‘‘Of the Lord’s Supper,”’ the 
words—‘‘Transubstantiation (or the change of the substance of 
Bread and Wine) in the Supper of the Lord cannot be proved by 
Holy Writ: but it is repugnant to the plain words of Scripture, 
overthroweth the nature of a Sacrament and hath given occasion 
to many superstitions’’—form a series of definite assertions, the 
meaning of which is clear and unambiguous. The imposition, 
consequently, of this one ‘‘dogma,’’ has always given rise to 
‘questionings amongst Anglicans. To say that there is no change 
of the substance of Bread and Wine after the Consecration, what- 
ever else may have happened to those elements, is clearly to say 
that they are there still: it is a plain denial of the Real Presence as 
Catholics understand it; and the last Rubric in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer concerning the Communion Service, explicitly con- 
firms this view in the familiar words : ‘‘For the Sacramental Bread 
and Wine remain still in their very natural substances, and, there- 
fore, may not be adored . . . and the natural Body and Blood of 
our Saviour Christ are in Heaven, and not here.’’* It would seem 
that, if the Sacramental Bread and Wine may not be adored, there 
is nothing adorable connected with them; still, the dispute is al- 
ways being renewed, since many Anglicans do not go to the 
Articles, nor even to the Prayer Book, for their beliefs, whilst 
others think that the clergy at least are bound by them. 

The matter was debated in the public Press in 1931 on occasion 
of the refusal of Bishop Barnes to institute a certain incumbent to 
a Birmingham church unless the latter promised to abandon devo- 
tional practices which implied belief in the Real Presence; with, 
of course, the usual inconclusive result. There is no official arbiter 
in these Anglican debates: each disputant is left to abound in 
his own sense. The whole matter has lately come up again for 
discussion in the Church Times, on occasion of a proposal advo- 
cated by the Church Union to extend the practice of ‘‘reservation,”’ 

2 “The One Dogma of Anglicanism,’’ THz Montu, September, 1931. 

2 One would have thought that the repudiation of Transubstantiation by 
the Prayer Book Rubric was explicit enough to settle the question, and indeed 
a high Anglican authority, the Rev. Darwell Stone, in his ‘‘History of the 
Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist’’ (Vol. II, p. 142), says that ‘‘historically con- 
sidered, the declaration added by the Council to the Book of 1552 must be 
regarded as a denial of the doctrine that the consecrated Sacrament is the 
Body and Blood of Christ,’’ but some Anglicans persist in holding, with Pusey, 


that the sense in which Catholics assert Transubstantiation differs from that 
in which Anglicans deny it in the XXVIIIth Article. 
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and it went on during July and August, until it was closured by the 
Editor, himself an advocate of ‘‘Liberal Catholicism,’’ who as such 
deprecates anything savouring of ‘‘Rome.’’ A leader in the 
issue for July 24th, declares that ‘‘The Church of England has in 
the most formal manner disowned and repudiated that theory of 
the Real Presence which is thereby [by ‘‘Western scholastic philo- 
sophy’’] expressed.’’ And the leader goes on to object to any 
attempt to provide any alternative theory. ‘‘Provided that Christ’s 
Presence in the Sacrament is real and adorable, the attempt to 
define the precise manner of that Presence seems to us an un- 
profitable speculation.’’ But has not the Church of England at- 
tempted to define by Article and Prayer Book the precise manner 
in which Christ is not present, merely on the strength of its inter- 
pretation of Scripture? It cannot say whether Christ is there or 
not, but it can say that, if He is there, He is not there in one 
particular manner. Why does its power of definition stop short 
of anything positive? And what sort of ‘‘Presence’’ is there in 
the ‘‘Sacramental Bread and Wine,’’ if they may not be adored 
after consecration any more than before? 

However, despite the paper’s discouragement, a ‘‘cyclone’’ of 
correspondence began, soon accompanied by an ‘‘anti-cyclone,’’ 
the Editor’s own solution being that, as the water of baptism 
conveys grace without any change in its nature, so Christ may 
“make bread His Body without destroying the foundation of its 
own nature’’; as if even divine Power could, without change, make 
one thing two things! He would have been wiser not to indulge 
in what he calls ‘‘unprofitable speculations.’’ The late Archbishop 
Temple was more cautious. Regarding the doubt as to whether 
Christ is really present in the Eucharist, he declared bluntly— 
“The Church of England has not answered that question’’ 
(Charge, October, 1898), and the present Archbishop Temple, an- 
swering a direct query—‘‘Is there any change in the Bread and 
Wine after the Consecration?’’—echoed his illustrious father by 
writing : 

Most of us were brought up to believe that the wisdom of 
the Church of England consists partly in her absolute refusal 
to give a dogmatic answer to the question (The Times, March 
18, 1927). 

It is certainly wise, and honest as well, not to profess knowledge 
which one has not got, but what is to be thought of a Christian 
Church which has no definite information to impart on so vital a 
question? And if it cannot certify even the fact of the Real 
Presence, why is it so dogmatic in rejecting one explanation of 
the manner? 

The correspondence was not very enlightening. A few writers 
maintained the Catholic doctrine. Others preferred to leave this 
masterpiece of God’s omnipotence, so full of revelation concerning 
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the properties of matter, no less than of His ineffable love and 
condescension, unexamined, on the plea that it can never be 
thoroughly understood ; which is true enough, although it still may 
be understood partially. Reason itself would surely lead us to 
believe that, if the Creator holds a piece of bread in His hands 
and says ‘‘This is My Body,’’ it is His Body and nothing else. 
And, as it still appears to be bread, then the only explanation must 
be that those sensible appearances are used to hide the reality of 
Christ’s Body, which accordingly must itself be present, devoid of 
its natural mode of existence. One need not be an Aristotelean 
to believe that Omnipotence combined with infinite Love can com- 
pass such a miracle. 

Father McNabb, O.P.,* emboldened by the Editor’s declaration 
that the Church of England had ‘‘in the most formal manner dis- 
owned and repudiated’’ the Catholic doctrine of Transubstantia- 
tion, intervened in the discussion to ask could not the Church of 
England give some further instances of her formal belief, but he 
elicited from the Editor only the information that the Articles con- 
tain some formal Anglican teaching, but ‘‘are not so authoritative 
as the Creeds.’’ On the other hand, Modernists are constantly show- 
ing us, unrebuked by authority, how little authoritative are even 
the Creeds. Not, indeed, wholly unrebuked, for the Church Times 
(August 28th) records, to the credit of Anglican believers, that a 
certain Cornish vicar ‘‘from the pulpit in the most solemn and 
emphatic manner, gravely pronounced a denunciation of the false 
doctrines and heresies that were promulgated’’ during the recent 
Modern Churchmen’s Conference at Oxford. The confusion shows 
no signs of abating. We shall have to wait, after all, for the 
Report of the Doctrinal Commission, now holding one of the last 
of its annual sessions, to know what the divines who compose it 
consider the belief of the Church of England concerning the Real 
Presence and other Christian doctrines. We are not too hopeful 
that her range of undisputed doctrines will be greatly extended. 


J.K. 


1 Father McNabb also publishes in Blackfriars for September an illuminat- 
ing article on ‘‘The Church of England and Transubstantiation,’’ showing first, 
that the XXVIIIth Article drafted in 1553 was obviously a direct riposte to 
the Tridentine doctrine promulgated in 1551, and, therefore, took Transub- 
stantiation in the same sense, and secondly, that the Sarum Pontifical (about 
the end of the eleventh century), though derived from the Roman, differs 
from this latter by inserting in the Rite for Episcopal Consecration a most 
explicit declaration of the doctrine of Transubstantiation as afterwards taught 
by Trent ; (which may possibly have been added by Lanfranc, who pubiished 
his refutation of Berengarius in 1073) and that as the Pontifical antedates 
the Council by about five centuries, this proves that the pre-Reformation Eng- 
lish Church was even more explicitly ‘‘Roman”’ in belief than Rome herself. 
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II. OUR CONTEMPORARIES 


America: Aug. 22, 1936. An Obvious Church yet Strangely not 
Seen, by John A. Toomey. [Comment on the blindness of the 
atheist intelligentzia. | 

CaTHoLic HERALD: Sept. 18, 1936. Birth Promotion without Re- 
ligion. [Editorial showing the futility of regulating births by 
varying standards of political needs. ] 

CaTHOLIC TiMES: Sept. 11, 18, 1936. Spain’s Crisis and Ours. 
[Editorials explaining the origin and justice of the anti-Red 
revolt. 

cual Wor tp: Sept., 1936. The Palestinian-Arab Cause, by 
D. Harold Hickey. [A first-hand account of the situation in 
Palestine showing the inherent injustice of the Mandate. ] 

CHRISTIAN Front: Sept., 1936. Co-operation and Capitalism, by 
Richard Deverall. [Shows how the profit-motive has disordered 
economics and how ‘‘co-operation’’ controls it. ] 

CoMMONWEAL: Aug. 21, 1936. The Near Future of Europe, by 
Louis van Houch. [An encouraging account of the ‘‘Jociste’’ 
movement in Belgium and elsewhere. } 

ErupEs: Sept. 20, 1936. Service Protestant et Culte Catholique, 
by Claud Vignon. [A description of the growth of liturgical 
observance among Protestants on the Continent, a sign of long- 
ing for a lost heritage. ] 

Irish EcCLESIASTICAL RECORD: Sept., 1936. Mexico and the 
United States, by R. S. Devane, S.J. [A strong and fully- 
documented indictment of U.S.A. as being very largely re- 
sponsible for continued Mexican misrule. ] 

Rock: Sept., 1936. Germany’s Pledged Word Broken, by 
Observer. [A detailed and valuable summary of the systematic 
violations of the Concordat which have marked, and still mark, 
the Hitler regime. ] 

Sicn: Sept., 1936. Spanish Turmoil, by Rev. O. B. Maguire. 
[An illuminating summary of the causes of the Revolt by a 
resident in Spain. ] 

Stupies: Sept., 1936. G. K. Chesterton and Modern England, 
by H. Belloc. [A diagnosis of the effects on his age and country 
of G.K.C., by one most fitted to understand him. ] 

TABLET: Sept. 19, 1936. Father Coughlin and the Third Party, 
by Christopher Hollis. [Light thrown by an expert on the ob- 
scurities of American monetary theories. | 

THouGuT: Sept., 1936. Why be Evolutionists?, by John Ashton. 
[Shows that the theory, so far from being a necessity of thought 
or of observation, involves many contradictions. | 

Universe: Sept. 11, 1936. The Real Truth about Spain. [Collec- 
tion of evidence that the drive against religion was plotted with 

Russia. ] 
















REVIEWS 


1—THE CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL HISTORY * 


HIS great historical undertaking has now been completed 

and the Editors and contributors may be cordially congratu- 
lated upon bringing their labours to a successful close. The pro- 
duction of the work has occupied some twenty-five years, but its 
progress has been regrettably hampered by the unexpected ravages 
of death and by the four years’ continuance of the World War, 
which disorganized many of the arrangements relied upon by the 
original projectors. Of the scholars most prominently concerned 
with the publication of the early volumes hardly one now 
survives, but there is no perceptible falling off in the quality of the 
separate contributions or in the comprehensiveness of the biblio- 
graphies provided. This last feature, including, of course, the 
indication of sources, together with the little portfolio of sketch- 
maps which accompanies each volume, represents what is, perhaps, 
of most practical service to the student in a work of this sort. 
It implies no disparagement to the writers of the different sections 
to say that, like the ‘‘Cambridge Modern History,’’ neither this 
volume nor its predecessors can be read continuously with the ease 
with which one can follow the narrative from chapter to chapter 
in, let us say, Gibbon’s ‘‘Decline and Fall.’’ The desire of each 
contributor to compress the very utmost in the way of facts into 
the space allotted to him almost inevitably cramps the writer’s style. 
The resulting text is apt to be touffu and demands a close concen- 
tration which is here not even relieved by the occasional distraction 
of footnotes. The fare may be solid and wholesome, but one pines 
for something a little more dainty. At the same time those who 
seek information regarding a particular period, country, or phase 
of history, cannot do better than begin with the relevant section 
in the work before us. The contributors are all in a sense specialists 
in their own particular department, while editorial revision, and a 
certain realization of the requirements of team work, have kept 
in check the tendency to ride some personal hobby to which the 
specialist too often succumbs. Sobriety of statement is a charac- 
teristic of the work as a whole, and religious, racial or political 
acrimonies have been successfully excluded. 

The present and final instalment of the History is concerned en- 
tirely with ‘‘the Close of the Middle Ages,’’ here identified with 
the fifteenth century and confined to events in Europe itself. It 

1 The Cambridge Medieval History. Vol. VIII. Edited by C. W. Previté- 
Orton and Z. N. Brooke. Cambridge University Press. Pp. xxviii, 1,080. 
Price, 50s. n. 1936. 
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should be remembered that the first volume of the ‘‘Modern His- 
tory’’ begins with a chapter on ‘“‘The Age of Discovery,” dealing 
largely with Bartholomew Diaz, Vasco da Gama, Columbus and 
the other explorers. This rather tends to curtail the matter of 
interest in Professor Prestage’s excellent account of the struggles 
of the Portuguese for independence, but Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator is left to him, and his notice of Portugal as a separate politi- 
cal entity goes back to the twelfth century. Naturally, the attempts 
to terminate the Great Schism of the West by the Councils of 
Constance, Basle and Florence are of primary interest, and form 
the subject of the first chapter. It was also to be expected that 
the dependence of John Hus upon Wyclif would make the story of 
the Bohemian reformer and that of his later followers a matter 
of special interest to the average English reader. Two chapters 
are devoted to this subject by Professor K. Krofta, but in his 
enthusiasm for Hus he seems to bear a little unfairly upon the 
Council of Constance and its procedure, notably more so than does 
Dr. Workman, for example, in his ‘‘Dawn of the Reformation.’’ 

Besides the great countries of Europe, France, Spain and Eng- 
land, many of the less conspicuous political units such as Burgundy, 
Scandinavia, Hungary, Ireland, Poland and Lithuania, as also the 
Low Countries, have special sections devoted to them in this 
volume. As in the case of Portugal most of these notices are 
retrospective and include a summary of events during two or more 
previous centuries. There are also special chapters on ‘‘Magic, 
Witchcraft, Astrology and Alchemy,’’ on ‘‘The Art of War in the 
Fifteenth Century,’’ on ‘‘Political Theory in the Later Middle 
Ages,’’ on ‘‘Education in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries,’’ 
on ‘‘Painting, Sculpture and the Arts,’’ and ‘‘The Renaissance in 
Europe.’’ But considering that the interests of the medieval world 
were so largely religious, even if it be maintained that this was a 
mere veneer and meant very little, it seems curious to us that the 
volume contains practically nothing bearing on the Liturgy, or on 
popular devotions and practices of piety. Magic and astrology 
may have had their adepts, but the craziest anti-clerical fanatic 
will hardly maintain that these aberrations of a few individuals 
contributed substantially to the daily life of the Middle Ages. It 
is true that there is a chapter on Mysticism in the previous volume, 
written by Miss Evelyn Underhill (Mrs. Stuart Moore), who is 
an Anglican. But was there no Catholic contributor to be found 
who could have dealt adequately with the conventual and devo- 
tional life of the Middle Ages with inside knowledge of the tradi- 
tions which have been handed down in the Religious Orders since 
their first inception? So again the devotional literature of the 
fifteenth century had an infinitely greater influence upon the people 
at large than the studies of a handful of humanists. More than 
a hundred different editions of the ‘‘Imitation of Christ’’ are known 
to be in existence printed between 1472 and 1500, but beyond a 
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bare mention of the name of the author (styling him St. Thomas 
a Kempis !) in the chapter on ‘‘Education,’’ and a few words of 
Miss Underhill in the previous volume, this incomparable source 
of moral instruction is completely ignored. Dr. C. W. Previté- 
Orton, in his Epilogue to the whole work, speaks of ‘‘the bitter 
war between humanists and scholastic theologians, the strife and 
the compromise between the classical and ascetic ideals of life.” 
We ask ourselves where, in this or any previous volume of the 
series, the student will be able to find information which would 
give him any definite idea of scholasticsm or ‘‘the ascetic ideals of 
life’? which were, we are told, so vital a feature of the develop- 
ment with which these eight volumes deal? St. Thomas Aquinas 
was a far greater power in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
than Wyclif or Hus, but while the two latter are treated indi- 
vidually at great length, Aquinas obtains no more than a few 
casual allusions in earlier volumes which tell us nothing about the 
man or his teaching. One suspects that the Editors of the series, 
knowing little themselves about the Angelic Doctor or his writings, 


felt that they could not be bothered with him. 
H.T. 


2—AMERICAN FINANCE ' 


URING this century, business organization in the United 

States completely changed from the laisses-faire system at 
the beginning of the period, to the Governmental control of N.R.A. 
times. Even though N.R.A. has been declared unconstitutional, 
there is still a much greater co-operation in American industry than 
in former years, and laws still regulate the commerce of the 
country in a manner far in excess of what would have been thought 
possible in the liberty-loving America of pre-War days. Yet the 
metamorphosis seemingly brought about suddenly by Roosevelt’s 
‘*New Deal,’’ could not have arisen had there not already been 
a radical change in the philosophical outlook of the American 
people. Institutions take their shape according to the ideas of the 
times ; and these ideas, in turn, are further influenced by the chang- 
ing institutions. 

Designed to trace the change in the philosophy of American 
business and banking during the past twenty-three years, the pre- 
sent book gives not only a history of the economic thought of the 
period (observed chiefly from the utterances of public men), but 
provides a valuable description and history of the major economic 
institutions through which this thought was exemplified. 

The author, who is a professor of economic and constitutional 
history at Loyola University, New Orleans, first shows briefly 

1 The Development of American Business and Banking Thought, 1913— 


1936. By Charles C. Chapman, S.J., M.A., Ph.D. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. Pp. 351. Price, 12s. 6d. 1936. 
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how even before the period under discussion, anti-trust laws had 
been designed to break the evils of monopoly which had arisen 
from laissez-faire; and the Industrial Relations Commission was 
established by Congress to draw up rules for the ethical conduct 
of business. Wilson’s ‘‘New Democracy’’ programme, ‘‘to ad- 
minister the common resources of the country for the common 
benefit,’’ is then given in detail; a programme which included the 
establishment of the Federal Reserve banking system, to which 
one hundred pages of the book are devoted, the Inter-State Trade 
Commission, and the Federal Trade Commission. Yet instead of 
a greater democracy in industry, and a wider range in the distri- 
bution and control of wealth, the nation’s resources became ever 
more concentrated in the hands of a financial oligarchy. The 
investment bankers not only controlled the production side of 
business, but by stock and share issues and participations in in- 
surance companies, banks and trust funds, controlled also the sav- 
ings of the people and the manner of their investment ; and to their 
power was added their interest in the Federal Reserve banking 
system of the country. 

On the other hand, Father Chapman points out how fear of 
Government control as a result of abuses, led gradually to co-opera- 
tion in industry. He shows in detail the development of co-opera- 
tion between employers through trade associations and chambers 
of commerce; the increase in the use of arbitration in industrial 
disputes ; the gradual establishment of codes of ethics for mutual 
protection; and the growth of paternalism towards employees, 
likewise for selfish ends, but which, however, led to company 
unions and to some idea of the possibilities of industrial democratic 
self-rule. Then follows a description of the N.R.A., foreshadowed 
by the trade practice conferences organized by the Federal Trade 
Commission (of which there were held as many as thirty-one in 
1929 alone), which conferences had already led to a new relationship 
between business and the Government, and between business and 
public interest. 

The author is so obviously whole-heartedly in favour of the 
Roosevelt ‘‘New Deal’’ that it is impossible for the reader to arrive 
at a considered opinion of the issues now at stake. In his chapter 
entitled ‘‘The Battle of the Century,’’ we find him approving in 
most enthusiastic terms the present Roosevelt programme which, 
as outlined by Father Chapman, is to divide big business from the 
small, and to line up farm and labour groups against the money 
powers and large business (p. 281). We cannot help but wonder if 
the author is not thus upholding a class warfare which would be 
wholly opposed to the principles of conciliation and co-operation 
laid down in the Papal labour encyclicals, of which only one brief 
mention is made in the whole book. Elsewhere, too, the author 
seems to show a certain naiveté in taking statements at their face 
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value, without due criticism: for example, we read with some 
amazement his unreserved benediction of Henry Ford and John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., based on their own self-stated philosophy of 
business. 

The book will be extremely valuable, however, not only to those 
who wish to understand the N.R.A. system, the Federal Reserve 
system, the Roosevelt agricultural programme, and other Ameri- 
can past and present economic institutions to which such frequent 
reference is now made, but also to the sociologist who is interested 
in tracing the interaction of events with the cultural milieu and 
ideas of the times. There is an excellent index. 

E.J.R. 


3—THE HOLY PLACES’ 


O those who read Italian and are interested in the traditions 

and topography of the scenes amid which Our Lord lived 
on earth, we strongly commend the volume which has lately been 
compiled by Father Gaetano M. Perrella under the title I Luoghi 
Santi. To begin with, the price is relatively very moderate. This 
royal octavo volume of 484 pages, copiously illustrated and pro- 
vided with careful indexes, is sold in Italy for 22.00 lire, which, at 
the present rate of exchange, is rather less than 7 shillings. The 
illustrations, numbering eighty-two in all, with three maps, may 
not represent the highest style of art production, but they are well 
chosen and they furnish an excellent rough impression of the ap- 
pearance and internal construction of the sacred shrines, as well as 
of the character of the country. Some little time ago, when trouble 
arose in connexion with the Wailing Place in Jerusalem, many of 
the newspapers published pictures of the weepers. We do not 
remember any one which gave so vivid an idea of the scene as 
that which in this book faces p. 216. The photograph is poorly 
reproduced, but it is well chosen. Moreover, what is of consider- 
ably more importance than the embellishments, the text of the work 
bears throughout the stamp of a sane criticism which has consulted 
the best authorities and is acquainted with the most recent dis- 
coveries. Father Perrella, we take it, makes no claim to originality, 
but he has chosen well in paying special regard to the writings of 
Pére Abel and Pére Vincent, both Dominicans, of the Ecole 
Biblique in Jerusalem. There is no suggestion in these pages of 
a desire to overthrow venerable traditions which are really well 
founded. The early evidence in each case is cited faithfully and 
with all the necessary references supplied either in text or foot- 
notes. Thus the reader is left to draw his own inferences from the 
contradictions which not infrequently meet us in the documents 


1] Luoghi Santi. By G. M. Perrella, C.M. Collegio Alberoni: Piacenza. 
Pp. vi, 484. Price, 22.00 lire. 1936. 
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quoted. For example, our author does not disguise the fact that 
besides the low pillar of red granite kept at S. Prassede in Rome, 
three separate monuments have been venerated at Jerusalem as 
the authentic column of the flagellation. There were two such 
relics in the church of the Holy Sepulchre, and a more famous one 
of yellowish limestone with red patches which once supported the 
portico of the church on Mount Sion. Father Perella tells us how, 
in the case of this last pillar, it was stated that the print of Our 
Lord’s hands could be seen in the stone as clearly as if they had 
been impressed on wax. But an allusion in the poems of St. 
Ephraem, who died in the latter part of the fourth century (see 
Lamy, I, p. 480) seems to have escaped the author’s notice. In 
this poem we are told that ‘‘the form of the pillar bears witness 
that when in contact with the body of Christ it [the pillar] con- 
tracted with fear.’’ Father Perrella furnishes a full account of 
all the great sanctuaries from Nazareth to Bethlehem, but, of 
course, special attention is paid to the Holy Sepulchre, the Cenacle, 
the church of the Ascension, etc., in the holy city itself. We are 
flattered to find that in the chapter on the Stations of the Cross 
the views expressed in these pages thirty-six years ago are en- 
dorsed without qualification. Indeed, the outline sketch facing 
p. 342 has obviously been taken in substance from the similar 
sketch added when THE Montu articles were republished a year or 
two later in volume form. 
H.T. 


4—MODERN CHURCH HISTORY ’* 


T is two years since Miss Carter’s excellent translation of the 

first volume of the Count Edward Soderini’s Pontificate of Leo 
XIII was published. The reader would have been grateful if some 
bibliographical information concerning the original—its date, its 
scope and arrangement, its length—had been provided, but all 
that was told him was that the Count was commissioned by Pope 
Leo himself, who gave him free access to all relative documents 
in the Vatican, secret or not. The Pope, as we know, died in 
1903, and we also know, from a German work of reference, that 
the Count began to publish these official records in 1932; so that 
he cannot be accused of overhaste. The first volume began with 
the Conclave which elected Leo and ended with his death, whilst 
this second, which is not described as Vol. II, deals at greater 
length with his relations with Italy and France. No doubt there 


1 (1) Leo XIII, Italy and France. By Eduardo Soderini. Translated by 
B. B. Carter. London: Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. viii, 280. Price, 15s. 
(2) Italy in the Making: June, 1846—January, 1848. By G. F. H. and J. 
Berkeley. Cambridge University Press. Pp. xlvi, 374. Price, 21s. n. (3) The 
Catholic Revival in Italy: 1815—1915. By Rev. H. L. Hughes. London: 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne. Pp. xii, 177. Price, 6s. 
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are other volumes to follow describing other phases of the Pope’s 
diplomacy, but it would have been helpful to have been told at 
once that no single chronological scheme was being followed. Any- 
how, this book, like its predecessor, is intensely interesting, for 
it reveals the skill and patience with which the Pope treated the 
unparalleled difficulties both in Italy and abroad which beset his 
reign from the start. He had to deal with an Italian Government 
which was always more or less under Masonic influence, and at 
times openly hostile. He had constantly to determine when to 
tolerate and when to resist its injustices, and he was hampered by 
the intransigence of some and the over-compliance of others 
amongst his flock. Then the chief foes of the Papacy, who kept 
the breach with the Italian State open and strove to widen it, were 
the Masons and other secret societies, whose role to-day has been 
largely taken over by the various forms of Communism. It was 
plainly the interest of the new Italian Government to achieve some 
sort of modus vivendi with the great spiritual Power, whose 
presence in Rome added so much to Italian prestige and not a 
little to Italian prosperity, but time and again attempts at ac- 
commodation from one side or the other were foiled by the sleep- 
less vigilance and unscrupulous lying of the anti-clericals. Sorry 
figures they make, these anti-clerical Ministers and their abettors, 
Cavour and Francesco Crispi at their head, and this disclosure of 
their underhand intrigues and open bullying must destroy whatever 
shreds of reputation they still have left. It is Leo who, in spite 
of his tenacious upholding of the rights of the Holy See, shows 
himself the more patriotic Italian. 

When we turn to France we find the Pope engaged in the same 
defensive warfare against the same hidden power working through 
the infidel French Ministers. And not only those, but many of 
his own flock, putting their political prepossessions before their 
Catholicity, would not heed his advice that they should ‘‘rally to 
the Republic’’ and make it their own. Events have proved the 
wisdom of the Pope’s advice: how much persecution the French 
Church would have escaped if only Catholics, with all their num- 
bers, had not condemned themselves and their religion, to per- 
petual opposition to their country’s Government. 

Leo did not live to see the Church’s difficulties with Italy settled, 
nor even the measure of liberty which she has secured in France. 
But under his rule the prestige of the Papacy increased enormously, 
and his successors have been able to build with success on his 
foundations. The records which Count Soderini has here put to- 
gether give, for the first time, a real insight into the methods of 
government of a unique, because wholly moral and unarmed, 
Power. 

Mr. Berkeley is already favourably known as a thoroughly pains- 
taking and impartial historian of the development of Italy during 
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the past century. It is, of course, the country not the Church with 
which he is primarily concerned, but the two are so intimately 
connected that they cannot be treated apart. His previous volume 
had the same starting-point, 1815, as that of Father Hughes, and 
carried the story on till 1846. It is an indication of how deeply 
“the plot thickened’’ that the present instalment, a larger book, 
takes in only eighteen months, June, 1846, to January, 1848. But 
they were crucial months for Italy and the Church, since they wit- 
nessed the election of Pius IX with his finely-conceived and ex- 
tensive programme of reform, and the beginning of the gradual 
emancipation of the eight Italian sovereign states from foreign 
control, direct or indirect. Only a periodical devoted to historical 
studies could do justice to a volume of this sort, the fruit of colossal 
industry and, as the twelve pages of bibliography show, of exhaus- 
tive investigation. In this stage of his work the author has had 
the assistance of a colleague of the same name, who, like himself, 
has made a lifelong study of the ‘‘Risorgimento’’: indeed, for an 
undertaking on such a scale, a partnership of the sort would seem 
to be necessary. Considering the intrinsic difficulty of making 
a more or less connected narrative of a movement which had its 
own character and velocity in each of the principalities in which 
it took place, the authors have by means of general surveys and 
recapitulations succeeded admirably in keeping the forest distinct 
from the trees. For Catholics the chief interest will lie in the 
course of politics in the Papal States. It would seem that even in 
the early days of his Pontificate, the generous ideals of the 
‘liberal’? Pope were hard to realize, although, if he could have 
been left alone to carry them out, he might have succeeded in 
making his territory a model of enlightened administration. But 
revolution was all around: the movement for unity coming from 
Piedmont, and the revolt against religion smouldering in every 
state. The drama as disclosed in these pages is intensely absorb- 
ing, and the attentive reader cannot but discern in many of its 
phases the familiar phenomena of that conflict between the Church 
and the World which persists to this day and will last till the end 
of time. 

Father Hughes, in his very readable volume, covers the cen- 
tury 1815—1915, and the reigns of seven Popes. Obviously, he 
has no room in his 160 pages for more than a short sketch of the 
fortunes of the Church during that period, and he has wisely 
grouped his account round the various prominent personalities who 
contributed to the Catholic revival, after Napoleon had done his 
best to abase the Papacy, and this makes his book both lively and 
interesting, whilst his first-hand knowledge of the country and its 
historical literature ensures its accuracy. It might well be read 
in preparation for the more detailed studies mentioned above. 
J.K. 














SHORT NOTICES 


MORAL. 


OTHING is more astonishing to Catholics than the seeming 

inability of many outside the Church to connect the decay of 
morality and the growth of crime with faulty education in youth. In 
Naturalism in American Education, a Dissertation by Rev. G. 
O’Connell, M.A. (Catholic University of Washington, pp. v, 200, 
with full bibliography), we have a strong indictment of the pagan 
education which has become the basis of the fashionable culture 
in the United States of America. Chapter I contains a sketch of 
the naturalistic teachings of Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau and Her- 
bert Spencer. The next six chapters show the gradual infiltration 
of Naturalism into American thought. The last chapter is an ex- 
cellent summary of the irreconcilable opposition between the Chris- 
tian faith and Naturalism. For readers in England the first and 
last chapters deserve serious consideration, for what the author 
there says about religious and moral agnosticism is, we fear, en- 
tirely applicable to a great deal of English thought outside the 
Church. 

APOLOGETIC. 


Those who have read ‘‘The Shape of Things to Come,’’ by Mr. 
H. G. Wells, or seen it represented on the screen, will not, we 
think, if they are educated Christians, be much impressed by the 
character and details of the Utopia which that gifted author has 
imagined. On the contrary, they will undoubtedly agree that in 
his endeavour to get rid of all the disorders of fallen humanity, 
which only religion keeps from final corruption, Mr. Wells has 
emptied out the baby with the bath. The excellent little booklet— 
Human Happiness and H. G. Wells (B.O. & W.: 1s.)—which 
Father Owen Dudley has published as ‘‘an antidote to ‘Things to 
Come,’ ’’ proves this in detail, in a vivid style which itself re- 
calls the cinema. Needless to say, it is a powerful presentation 
of the scope, purpose and success of Christian morality, and as 
such should be widely disseminated. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 


An interesting and well-documented study of the philosophy of 
the Stoics, entitled Die Sozialphilosophie der Stoa (Dieterich’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung: 13.50 rm.; bound, 15.00 rm.), comes to us 
in German from a Spanish author, Eleuterio Elorduy. The work 
was presumably presented as a thesis for the Doctorate and its 
academic value may be gauged from the fact that it was printed 
as a supplementary volume to the German review Philologus. A 
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detailed appreciation of the book would be out of place here. 
Enough to say that it is carefully composed, provocative (the 
author does not accept the commonly held opinion that the Stoic 
system was a materialistic one) and of value and interest to all 
who are versed in the history of ancient thought. 

Those who are seeking for a theoretical justification of the 
opinion put forward by Don Luigi Sturzo in the Dublin Review 
for July, 1936—that to associate oneself with parties that seek 
to establish a dictatorship is a sinful form of co-operation in evil— 
will find materials for that justification in his Essai de Sociologie 
(Bloud et Gay: 20.00 fr.). The sociological standpoint which is 
here taken up is explained in a highly philosophical introduction, 
which seems to owe something to recent theories of the natural 
desire of man for the Vision of God. But the author avoids some 
of the difficulties of that theory by considering sociology as the 
study of human societies in the concrete and as dealing with the 
dialectic of human process, thus contriving a middle position be- 
tween the philosophy of what ought-to-be and the historical de- 
scription of what-is. Not all would agree that such a position is 
possible, but everyone will be interested in the many striking views 
that Don Sturzo puts forward. Capital punishment is regarded 
(pp. 186—191) as a defect, as something to be borne with, after 
the manner of slavery, until it can be abolished. The Totalitarian 
States are put in their places as mere oligarchies (p. 229). 
Economic societies and all forms of international leagues are 
treated as secondary types alongside the main triad of family, 
State, and Church. All turns finally on the resolution of the prob- 
lem of ‘‘the one and the many,’’ thus justifying Plato’s foresight 
when he required a deep knowledge of mathematics from his 
Nocturnal Council. 


HomMILETICc. 


A type of book which will be greatly appreciated by the faithful 
is the collection of discourses called They that are Christ’s 
(Ouseley : 3s. 6d.), by Father Dunstan, O.S.F.C. The sermons 
which were preached at Santa Susanna, Rome, are divided into 
three main sections, called severally, Penance, Prayer and Peace. 
The first section deals with the world, sin and the victory of 
Christ ; the second with the reality of union by prayer with God, 
His goodness and inspirations; the third with the peace which 
Christ establishes through Himself, His Blessed Mother and the 
Church. Specially applicable to present-day problems are the two 
chapters on the Reality of God and of His Goodness. 


DEVOTIONAL. 


After a dozen reprintings since 1922, the year in which A Year’s 
Thoughts, Collected from the Writings of Father William Doyle, 
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§.J., first appeared, a new edition, entirely reset, has been issued 
by Messrs. Longmans (2s. 6d. n.), the publishers of the standard 
Life by Professor O’Rahilly. The extracts, long or short, are 
all characterized by that deep spiritual insight and outlook pos- 
sessed by their author, and should continue to spread even further 
his beneficent apostolate. 

In Diversity in Holimess (Sheed & Ward: 6s. n.), Father R. H. J. 
Steuart, S.J., uses a dozen saintly characters, three of them un- 
canonized, of widely different times and conditions, to illustrate the 
fact that holiness, however manifested, is substantially the same. 
Readers of his previous volumes will find in this also that deft 
analysis of spiritual states and that exquisite choice of language 
in depicting them which they have learnt to expect from this author. 
The book, in itself, provides very useful suggestions as to how 
the lives of saints may be most profitably read. 


ASCETICAL. 


Confessors and spiritual directors will find in Direction Spiri- 
tuelle des Religieuses, adapted from the German of M. 1’Abbé 
Ehl, by R. P. J. Creusen, S.J. (Desclée de Brouwer: 30.00 fr.), 
a valuable répertoire of all that concerns their functions. The 
main body of the work includes chapters on Perfection and the 
Religious state, difficulties encountered in Religious life, the 
feminine temperament and Religious perfection, the Mass, duties 
of confessors and directors, the spiritual direction of the scrupulous, 
the hysterical, the tepid, the sick, those who are recipients of 
mystical favours, Superiors and their duties. There are also valu- 
able chapters on Vocation, the choice of a Congregation, defec- 
tions from Religious life, and a short appendix on the Religious 
vows. 


HISTORICAL. 


It must have been a change when Father James, O.M.Cap., 
of Cork University, the well-known philosophical and devotional 
writer, was appointed to ‘“‘visit’’ the Irish Capuchin Mission of 
Barotseland in Northern Rhodesia, and his practised pen and cul- 
tured mind took full advantage of the opportunity by producing 
a delightful and informative book of travel called African Adven- 
ture (Father Mathew Record Office, Dublin: 3s. 6d.). The author 
first carefully explains the missionary idea ; then he gives a graphic 
account of his journey from the Cape to Livingstone, and proceeds 
to describe at length the country and the religion of the Barotse, 
a people who are just emerging—the mission was started in 1929 
—from the grip of gross superstition and the tyranny of witch- 
doctors. The earlier Jesuit mission had to be abandoned because 
of the opposition of King and people, and the Barotses, for nearly 
fifty years, were in the outer darkness. Father James describes 
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the planting and watering which, with the help of God, will estab- 
lish the Faith firmly in the centre of Central Africa. 

A dissertation written for her degree, by Sister Mary John 
Broderick, O.S.F. (Catholic University of America), deserves a 
longer notice than our space will allow, but must be commended 
to our readers. It is at the same time a history of Catholic Schools 
in England, which is the title of the book, and an analysis of the 
English mentality, or philosophy, which has influenced education 
generally in this country. It may be that one looking on from 
outside can form a better estimate of the actual forces that have 
been at work, and their relation to each other; at all events, we 
have here correlated information, from the earliest times to our 
own, which cannot but be of both interest and use to anyone con- 
cerned with Catholic education. The author recalls many a con- 
test, which we in England have long forgotten, but which deserves 
to be remembered. She shows, too, what again we are liable 
to forget, how great has been the progress made in a hundred 
years. A special section, on our Teacher Training, will be of 
special interest to teachers and others. Much reading has gone 
to the composition of this excellent study. 

A book which cannot fail to be of intense interest to Catholics 
has just been reissued, at a much lower price, and those to whom 
Forgotten Shrines (Macdonald & Evans; B.O. & W.: 12s. 6d. n.) 
was prohibitive at 25s. (later raised to 30s.) should not miss the 
present opportunity of securing what is, in more senses than one, 
Dom Bede Camm’s magnum opus. The word ‘‘Shrines’’ in the 
title is used loosely, since the localities which the author so de- 
lightfully describes are not shrines in the usually-accepted mean- 
ing of the word, but some sixteen old English country houses, 
wherein during penal times the Faith was practised and preserved 
—for the benefit of later times; a fact too seldom stressed or even 
remembered. Accordingly, Dom Bede’s account of the fortunes 
of these old families may be taken as a tribute of gratitude. Most 
of them gave one or more martyrs to the Faith, and naturally the 
author devotes much space to them, their trials and executions and 
their relics. A vast amount of trouble has been taken in getting 
together material for this large book—the value of which is greatly 
enhanced by the abundant illustrations (some ninety in all), both 

full-page photogravures and charming little line-drawings, inserted 
in the text. We are glad to endorse the publishers’ opinion that 
the book is eminently suited to figure on College prize-lists. 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 


Under the title Valiant Women, by Georges Goyau, translated 
by the Rev. George Telford (Sheed & Ward: 6s.), we are told, 
happily, once more the wonderful story of Mother Mary of the 
Passion, foundress of the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary, and 
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the miraculous spread of that Institute during the course of her 
life. M. Goyau is a devoted lover of missionaries, and has given 
his talents to making known their virtues and work ; this narrative, 
therefore, could not have fallen into better hands. He shows the 
beginnings in the European houses of training; the labours that 
are being endured in Asia, China, Africa and America; he spends 
a whole section on the spirit of this great Foundress, and the 
almost infinite horizon which she has opened out to her followers. 
Naturally, for this is the crowning work of these devoted nuns, 
he has a special place for their apostolate among the lepers. No 
one who knows anything of the Franciscan Missionaries in the 
mission field can help but rejoice to find their early story so ably 
told. 

The name of Father John Roothaan, the General of the Society 
of Jesus who did more than anyone else to reorganize his Order 
after its Restoration in the early years of last century, is familiar 
to many of our readers; and now that his Cause has been intro- 
duced at Rome, a new Life of the ‘‘second founder of the Society”’ 
is called for. This has been supplied in Jean Roothaan, XXIe 
Général de la Compagnie de Jésus (1785—1853), by two prac- 
tised writers, G. de Vaux, S.J., and H. Riondel, S.J. (Lethielleux: 
12.00 fr.). The authors have given us, in combination, four 
different pictures: an account of the condition of the Church in 
Holland, Russia, Switzerland, Italy and France during that turbu- 
lent period; a portrait, drawn from his life’s work, of Father 
Roothaan himself ; a summary of his labours for the Society ; lastly, 
in the course of the narrative, a record of that sanctity which, it 
is hoped, will in no long time be rewarded by canonization. As 
we read these pages we seem to recognize a similarity between 
Father Roothaan and his great fellow-countryman of the sixteenth 
century, St. Peter Canisius. There is the same unconscious in- 
trepidity, the same enormous power of work, the same breadth of 
field and vision, and at the same time that almost disconcerting 
humility, which made both government and sanctity seem to be- 
long to him, as it were, by nature. But besides reviving the spirit 
of the old Society, he had also the consolation of seeing the world 
meet it with the old hostility. The story of this is graphically 
told, with a moderation that seems to recognize its significance. 

Posterity will probably say of our generation, as we say of the 
generation of St. Augustine, indeed as he said of it himself, that 
it is an age of pessimism ; of pessimism driven to desperation, and 
expressing itself, either in wanton destruction, or in saying to 
itself: ‘‘Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die!’’ Many of 
our best-known writers have given expression to this, and it seems 
to be the characteristic note of twentieth-century poets. Never- 
theless, there have been others who have refused to be crushed 
beneath the burden, and have insisted that humanity has the right 
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to more. Seven of these champions of a nobler outlook, three 

Frenchmen, three Russians, and one Englishman, are brought 

together in Wrestlers with Christ, by Karl Pfleger, translated by 

E. I. Watkin (Sheed & Ward: 7s. 6d.): Bloy, Péquy, Gide; 

Dostoievsky, Soloviev, Berdaiev; and Chesterton. If we say 

that the essay on the last appeals to us most, we trust our opinion 

does not rest solely on the fact that he was our beloved fellow- 
countryman ; in Chesterton there was genius with sanity, approach- 
ing every foe with the glad stride of the Happy Warrior; in the 
others, with all their genius and heroic cry of battle, whether 
they win through or fail, there is the strain that is akin to frenzy. 

One may at first wonder how the author, by means of this varied 

team, drives home the lesson he has learnt himself, and which he 

wishes to teach. Neither Dostoievsky nor Berdaiev had the grace 
and light given by the Faith, and the latter seems to have aban- 
doned his own Orthodoxy, but both illustrate the author’s thesis. 

After all, it is a lesson not new: ‘‘Thou hast made us, Lord, for 

thyself, and our hearts shall find no rest till they rest in thee.’’ 

The book needs close reading, but it is well worth while. 

The General Editor of the Science and Culture Series, Father 
J. Husslein, S.J., in his preface to Ignatius Loyola, A General in 
the Church Militant, by Robert Harvey, of the United Church, 
Winnipeg (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, and Coldwell, Lon- 
don: 11s. n.), indicates the style of the work, which portrays St. 
Ignatius and the Society of Jesus in dramatic military terms. The 
Catholic reader may think it a little too military. Considering its 
provenance, the work is exceedingly striking and sympathetic, not 
to say enthusiastic. It is welcome testimony from a non-Catholic 
to read that the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius ‘‘is one of the 
great formative books of modern times,’’ or that the small group 
of Ignatius’s first companions expanded to a world-wide Society 
with immediate and marvellous success. The author rightly em- 
phasizes the spirit of religious internationalism of Ignatius, and 
pays him the tribute of having ‘‘set in motion the great move- 
ments that were to check and turn back the Protestant tide.’’ The 
author of this work does not claim to write a detailed history of 
the foundation of the Society of Jesus; his aim was to record his 
impression of the character of its founder. He has succeeded, we 
believe, in doing this with a unity of treatment which is calcu- 
lated to evoke the interest and sympathy of others besides Catho- 
lics. He has also given short, vivid sketches of the first com- 
panions of Ignatius. 

Because Mr. Michael Trappes-Lomax, in his vivid biographical 
study, Bishop Challoner (Longmans: tos. 6d.), confesses, on the 
very title-page, that it is “‘derived from Dr. Edwin Burton’s ‘The 
Life and Times of Bishop Challoner’ ’’ there is no reason for re- 
garding the book as a mere abridgement. In the first place, Bur- 
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ton’s classical biography was written twenty-six years ago, and is 
now long out of print, and secondly, it is so exhaustive in its use 
of the available materials that it would be mere pedantry on the 
part of a later biographer to seek to get behind it. From the abun- 
dant data thus supplied the author has written a most readable 
sketch, with the precise object of enabling the present generation 
to recall the spirit of that interval in our Catholic history ‘‘which 
lies between the last martyrdom and the restoration of the hier- 
archy.’’ Many causes have been at work to prevent English 
Catholic tradition coming with its full force to influence our own 
day. It is to be hoped that Mr. Trappes-Lomax’s scholarly work 
will do much to remedy this. 

It is fitting that Mr. W. R. Titterton, an intimate friend of 
Mr. Chesterton, and closely associated with him in the editing of 
G.K.’s Weekly, should be first in the field with his ‘‘portrait’’— 
G. K. Chesterton (Alexander Ouseley: 5s.). Mr. Titterton’s 
sketch is absorbingly interesting, the more so that it lets us in 
behind the scenes in regard to the fortunes of G.K.’s Weekly, a 
periodical unique amongst English papers for the independence 
and general sanity of its outlook, and for the consistent way in 
which it has been boycotted from its start by the English secular 
Press. This book will help us to wait more patiently for G.K.’s 
own Autobiography, and for the more comprehensive work, which 
is, no doubt, in preparation. 

In his Characters of the Reformation (Sheed & Ward: 
tos. 6d. n.) Mr. Belloc brings together a series of twenty-three 
sketches of the chief personages connected with the Reformation, 
mainly as it affected England. All who know the fine sweep of 
Mr. Belloc’s historical vision will expect, and not in vain, to find 
in these biographical cameos, whose only fault is their size, a 
vivid insight into the spiritual ‘‘mainsprings’’ of the personalities 
they deal with. No better antidote can be imagined to the tradi- 
tional ‘‘English-history’’ view of these various men and women 
than that Mr. Belloc provides, for he never makes the mistake of 
putting his characters in modern surroundings nor of concentrating 
on only one aspect of them. What is especially valuable in his 
treatment is his careful estimate of their faith and their morality, 
important subjects almost entirely ignored by ordinary historians. 
An odd feature of the book is the collection of pictures of the 
various characters by a French artist, which are bound together 
at the end of the volume, because the author ‘‘does not consider 
them consonant to the text.’’ 

SOcIoLocy. 

The first volume of A Course of Social Study (Extension Print, 

Toronto: 15 cents), by Mr. Henry Somerville, will be snapped up 


by C.S.G. study clubs throughout the land, as it is the fruit of 
the efforts of an experienced social worker to provide a first-year 
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of study on this all-important subject. It presents in a clear and 
logical order the philosophy which must lie behind all sound at- 
tempts to rectify current social disorders. As a means of counter- 
acting the propaganda of the Communist it should do admirable 
service. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In his homely, humorous way, Mr. John Gibbons, already well 
known through his unconventional books of travel, has answered 
the query of the man-in-the-street-—What is this Lourdes? 
(Methuen: 5s. n.), and the man-in-the-street will get a better idea 
of the subject than more pretentious histories would give him. 
For Mr. Gibbons has always the unbeliever in his mind and suits 
his account to the latter’s capacity. He is a shrewd observer and, 
like Huysmans, he does not find everything about the town of 
vast pilgrimages admirable. His frank criticism, however, rightly 
discriminates between what is encouraged and what is merely 
tolerated. 

Writing to The Times has long been a national habit, and it 
would be strange if, amongst the spate of letters daily published 
by that great journal, there should not frequently be information 
worth preserving in more permanent fashion. Apparently this has 
been Mr. Douglas Woodruff’s impression, who has made a selec- 
tion from an innumerable multitude, some going back to earliest 
times but most belong to the post-War period. He excludes that 
large and voluminous class, letters of protest against particular 
grievances, but even so the material to select must have been em- 
barrassingly copious. In an amusing Introduction he explains his 
principles of choice and a full and classified index enables readers 
of Dear Sir: Letters to the Times (Methuen: 8s. 6d. n.) to dis- 
cover what a wide and interesting choice he has made. An even 
more interesting volume might, perhaps, be formed from letters 
received but not published—the W.P.B. of The Times! 

A glance through the pages of Bibliografia Missionaria: I. VII, 
1934—31.XII, 1935 (Unione Missionaria del Clero in Italia, 
Rome: 5 lire) will change the minds of those who think the 
study of the missions a barren and unprofitable pursuit. Mission 
students will find mention of most that has been written about the 
missions in the year 1934-35 arranged according to subjects and 

countries and with a brief indication of the subject-matter and 
of the relative worth of each article or book. It is heartening 
to find that throughout the Catholic world there is growing an 
interest in missions which can be called rational, when compared 
with that ever sentimental attitude of those who stop at pitying 
the lonely missionaries and feel remotely sorry, in a superior 
way, for the poor pagans. 

We are glad to welcome again Mr. Belloc’s admirable book of 
essays First and Last (Methuen: 2s. 6d. n.), now in its sixth 
edition. Not one of the forty but introduces the reader to some- 
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thing instructive, arresting or amusing, and we can say that they 
present nearly all the aspects of a profound and many-sided mind. 

The late Mr. Chesterton was consistent in this that he was writ- 
ing and publishing almost up to the day of his death. His last 
living legacy to a public which, we are sure, will grow in apprecia- 
tion of his work, was a collection of essays (taken, we believe, from 
his contributions to the Illustrated London News), As 1 Was Say- 
img (Methuen: 6s. n.). It would be superfluous to describe or to 
praise his inimitable style, which invests the most trivial subject 
with interest and amusement: all we can say to each of our readers 
is—tolle, lege. 

PERIODICAL. 

Excellently printed, with lavish illustrations, The Aloysian, the 
Annual published by St. Aloysius’s College, Galle, Ceylon, for 
1935—1936, is a model for school magazines, covering every point 
of interest for the alumni past and present and giving proof of a 
great variety of scholastic effort and achievement. 


MINOR PUBLICATIONS. 

Two personages, already well known to listeners-in of the Child- 
dren’s Hour, now make their bows to the public in the more 
permanent form of two attractive books, published at 3s. 6d. each 
by B.O. & W. These are The Dragon Green, by J. Bissell Thomas, 
charmingly illustrated by Willmet Steuart, and Worzel Grum- 
midge, by Barbara Euphan Todd, with quaint pictures by Eliza- 
beth Alldridge; both full of the matter which children love, and 
welcome additions to the now extensive ‘‘Children’s Library’’ 
published by the same enterprising firm. The latter tells of the 
amazing adventures of a scarecrow come to life which enlivens 
the boredom of two convalescent children invalided to the country, 
and the former that of a most engaging dragon, which recalls 
Kenneth Graham’s deathless creation. 

A certain nicely-illustrated booklet called Rhymes to Remem- 
ber or History Made Happy, by Isobel Carswell Smart (Heffer: 
2s. n.), is one of many similar attempts to make historical events 
and dates more easily kept in mind. For this class of book, it is 
fairly successful, and will be welcomed by those whose outlook 
is Anglican and somewhat imperialistic; the rhymes flow easily 
and are sometimes enlivened by epigram. The pictures by Dorothy 
Vergette are apt and pleasing. 

Amongst the new C.T.S. twopenny pamphlets we are glad to 
see the Holy Father’s Encyclical on The Propagation of the Faith, 
reprinted by permission of B.O. & W., wherein the clergy are 
so strongly urged to foster missionary zeal among their people 
in every way possible. In the eyes of the true Christian no merely 
mundane interest can compete with this. The excellent work of 
some labourers in the ‘‘home’’ mission-field is told in The Messen- 
gers of the Faith and Other New Expressions of Religious Life. 
The other ‘‘new expressions’’ are treated summarily, and give 
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but a glimpse of wonderful modern developments in the Church, 
but the ‘‘Messengers’’ are dealt with at due length, and their 
progress illustrated by pictures. The history and work of The 
Franciscan Missionaries of Mary, which Congregation shows 
enormous vitality, are narrated in interesting fashion in a pamph- 
let of that name. Father J. Keating’s reasoned refutation of an 
old charge against the Church, under the title—Does the Catholic 
Church Persecute?—is now in its twenty-fifth thousand. 

In the smaller format, Father Leonard Boase, S.J., writes an 
encouraging and instructive paper, The Threshold of Prayer—in 
which we are glad to find the vague word ‘‘mystic’’ is not once 
used. Confession Prayers are clearly set forth for the use of 
children, a point which should have been noted on the cover. 

The Catholic Mind (America Press: 5 cents) for August 22nd 
and September 8th contain some more very useful reprints, par- 
ticularly, in the first issue, the Pastoral of the Mexican Bishops 
on the Church’s efforts to improve the condition of the working 
man, which in happier times will, we trust, bear fruit in their own 
country and in Spain—not to say, nearer home. The issue for 
September 8th contains an excellent article by Father Ahern, S.]J., 
on ‘‘The Catholic Church and American Culture.’’ 

It is early to think of Christmas, but the commercial world has 
to prepare its goods betimes, and we are happy to recommend to 
readers the excellent Christian Christmas cards (set of 6, 1s., post 
free) produced from hand-cut line-blocks of original design, and 
rightly representing the religious side of the feast, which Mr. 
Edward Westbrook, St. Benet’s, Westgate-on-Sea, has sent us. 

A booklet, accompanied by a large and detailed chart in colour, 
is sent us from the Catholic Press, Ranchi (8 annas), and is called 
The Universal Way to Liberation. It is written to present to the 
Indian mind the fact that Catholicism is the one religion for all 
mankind, and to prevent the spread of the widely prevalent notion 
that each country should have its own distinct belief. The chart 
illustrates graphically the relative universality of the Faith. 


A CORRECTION 


Father Primm writes to say that, in his book Der christliche 
Glaube und die altheidnische Welt (reviewed in THe Mont for 
July, 1936, pp. 77—79), the ‘‘Theologie der Isis-und-Attisangleich- 
ung,’’ which he thinks may have been unknown to St. Paul’s 
public, is to be taken as a theology or theological system in which 
assimilation of the worshipper to the fate of Isis or Attis was 
taught as a means of salvation, and not (as THE MonTH reviewer 
had taken it) as the assimilation of the theology of the Isis cult 
or of that of Attis to their own Christian theology, which they 
had learned from St. Paul. It is hoped that all necessary qualifi- 
cations will be made, in accordance with this correction, by readers 
of the original criticism. 
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